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Egyptian Government, we applied to the 
agent for a passage.” 


THE SLAVE-TRADE ON THE RED 
SEA AS SEEN BY TWO ENGLISH | 


TRAVELLERS. | SUSPICIOUSNESS OF EGYPTIAN OF¥ICIALS. 
WE have been favoured by two English “ Having been asked many questions as 


gentlemen, who have only just returned to | to the place we intended visiting, and our 
this country, with the following thrilling | object in making the journey, the agent 
narrative of the shameless atrocities now finally required a permit from the Cairo 
being committed on the Red Sea, with the | Government. Not having such a docu. 
connivance of Egyptian officials. This | ment he refused usa berth. Subsequent 
testimony of eye-witnesses renders it diffi- | events proved that the Government of the 
cult to believe in the Khedive’s repeated | Khedive was at this date doing its utmost 
assurances of his determination to restrain | to bring about a quarrel with King John 
and at length to abolish the accursed traffic. | of Abyssinia, and had good reasons for 
It is only necessary to add that the travel- | desiring the absence of any likely to bear 
lers are known ‘as worthy of thorough independent testimony on the subject. 
belief. They were travelling for com- | We were by no means alone in our expe- 
mercial purposes mainly. rience in this matter. However, deter- 

“We give you here a short account of | mined not to be baulked, we engaged a 
what passed under our personal observa- | passage in a native vessel, and started. At 
tion during the months of August to | this point we would warn every one against 
January last. We arrived at Suez late in adopting a similar course ; for our suffer- 
August last, intending to make a journey | ings the following five weeks, without pro- 
to, and a short stay in, Abyssinia. Our | tection from the tropical sun, with short 
route lay vié Massowah, and as the only | supplies of water, and unable to procure 
steamers running there are those of the fresh food, can never be described. Nor 
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should we refer to them in this narrative where the slaves were put ona dhow. 


except for the reason that this trip brought 
us into contact with the slave-trade. On 
our dhow we found nine poor slavesdoomed 
to pass their lives in hopeless and wretched 
servitude. This discovery we made the 
day after we started. We were anchored 
off Tor (the landing place for Sinai), and 
the evening meal was not concluded when 
the cries of Said, a cheery Nubian boy, of 
about twelve years of age, startled and 
filled us with alarm. Said was ‘ boy of all 
work,’ and was being brutally beaten by 
the man at the helm, Our inquiries not 
being heeded we interposed, and in the mo; 
mentary confusion, Said seized his chance, 
leaped over the bulwarks into the sea, and 
swam to a small boat towing astern of our 
dhow. There he stayed till late in the 
night, when he ventured to clamber on 
board, and crept under our hammocks, 
where he lay till morning. He told us 
that eight out of the nine blacks on board 
were slaves. The owner of the dhow was 
Nathan Serrour Neckaday, merchant, of 
Suez and Cairo. The story of Said may 
be here given because it represents thou- 
sands of similar cases.” 


STORY OF SAID—THE NUBIAN SLAVE-BOY. 


“Two years ago, as near as we could 
ascertain, a slave-dealer, with his caravan, 
passed through his native village, situated 
on the White Nile, some five or six days’ 
journey south of Khartoum. The dealer 
invited the sheik to his tent, and we can 
imagine the character of such interview 
when it is added that the sheik suddenly 
discovered that Said’s father and some 
others, having boys and girls about his age, 
were in arrear in their taxes. The amount 
dlemanded was greater than could imme- 
diately be paid or borrowed, and the issue 
was that poor Said joined the caravan, his 
father probably receiving a few dollars as 
solatium. Said was brought through 
Khartoum down the river to Berber, 
whence the caravan crossed the desert for 
the Red Sea. The sufferings of that 
journey were such that it took fourteen 
days to reach the coast, and six out of the 
forty slaves died on the route. We could 
not ascertain the name of the seaport 








_ authority. 
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dhow sailed slowly for some thirty days, 
calling at different places to get rid of the 
human cargo. The remainder were landed 
at a spot about a day’s march below Suez, 


and were brought into Suez by two or: 
three, and sold. Said was bought by his- 


present owner for 170 dollars. Both dealer 


and buyer were Egyptian subjects, and the- 
purchases were made through a sheik, who. 
was appointed to his office by Government ;. 


and the transaction took place on Egyptian 
soil. It is absurd to suppose these practices 
are unknown and are disapproved by the 
Government of the Khedive. In Cairo itself 
we subsequently discovered half-a-dozen 
depdts where slaves were sold sub rosé. We 
found similar depdéts in Alexandria, despite 
of its English Captain of the Port, and other 
European officials. At Tanta, which few 
Englishmen visit, hardly any attempt is 
made to conceal the traffic, which is con- 
sidered as legitimate as sugar and cotton. 
The only crime is to let an Englishman 
know of the traffic. How can the Khedive, 
who isthe largest owner of slaves in Egypt, 
sincerely discountenancethetrade? Hisson- 
in-law, Prince Ibraham, has 750 Nubian 
slaves. We state this fact on the best 
The slaves for the Levant 
pass through Egypt, and if the Govern- 
ment was in earnest it could be stopped. 

“Returning to our narrative: we left Tor, 
and visited El Wisch, Yembo, and several 
other points on the coast, and, on inquiry, 
learned that they were frequently used as 
depéts for slaves brought over from the 
opposite coast, as Said had been.” 


JEDDAH, 


“ We arrived at Jeddah on the twenty- 
seventh day, and found the slave-trade not 
only unchecked, but positively encouraged 
by the authorities, who derive a large in- 
come from it. Having seen the cruel treat- 
ment of several slaves on our passage, we de- 
termined to investigate the subject, and, in 
order to gain information, to do so without 
giving expression to our own detestation of 
the traffic. The second morning after our 
arrival, we took an early walk, and found 
thirteen little boys and girls, ranging from 

eight to twelve years of age, standing near 


The- 
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‘the sea-gate of the town. It was six o’cleck, 


-and there they remained without food or 


water till midday. They were in charge 
of a Nubian (himself, we believe, a slave) 
‘who refused to answer our questions, and 
on speaking to the children in Arabic 
found they did not understand ‘that lan- 
guage ; they were Abyssinians. When 


removed we followed them, and they were | 


taken up a court on the left-hand side of 
the Custom House square to a large house, 
owned, as we subsequently found, by a man 
named Bedri. He had formerly been Chief 
of the Customs in Jeddah, but gave up his 
post to turn slave-dealer, and is now the 
leading merchant in slaves there.” 


“CONFESSIONS OF A LIEUTENANT IN THE 


TURKISH NAVY. 


“ During the next day we got into con- 
versation with a lieutenant in the Turkish 
navy; an educated man, who had been 
several years on the Red Sea. He took us 
to see an Abyssinian girl, of about fourteen 
years of age, whom he bought for 220 
dollars from Bedri. How can we speak of 
her fate! She would, after ministering to 
his passions till he wearied of her, be re- 
‘sold, and so pass on her weary way to the 
grave. The officer described other girls 
‘whom he had similarly bought and sold.” 


BEDRI’S SLAVE MART AT JEDDAH. 








“Restraining our disgust, in order to | 


procure information, we persuaded him to 
conduct us to Bedri’s slave-mart on the 
following day, and were present at the sale 
of thirty-five boys and girls at prices rang- 
ing from 70 to 170 dollars each. We need 
not describe the scene. All the revolting 
concomitants of the slave-trade were there, 
and these have been told by abler pens 
than ours. It was a heart-breaking scene.” 


THE AUSTRIAN LLOYD STEAMERS EMPLOYED 
IN THE TRANSIT OF SLAVES, 


“ Acting upon a statement of the Turk- 
ish lieutenant, that the steamers of the 
Austrian Lloyd Company frequently bring 
up slaves from Hodeida, we boarded one 
of this Company's boats, which arrived 
during our stay, and found our informa- 
tion correct, 

“On board we counted some ninety 
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blacks, of all ages, and upon our putting 
the question to them, ‘Inta abel?’ Art 
thou a slave? in nine cases out of ten we 
received the reply, ‘ Ayioa ya seedi! Al- 
lah yeesaadnee !’ Yes, sir; God help us! ” 


THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT DERIVE REVE- 
NUE FROM THE SLAVE-TRADE AT JEDDAH. 


“Further, we saw about thirty taken 
from the same steamer and landed at the 


| Sanitary Office Quay, where a dollar a-head 


was paid for passing them. Thence they 
were taken to the Custom House, inspected, 
presumably, for valuation, by a man we had 
seen at the slave-mart, and duty paid on 
them at arate higher than was paid for 
other merchandise.” 


THE ATROCITIES OF A JEDDAH “ VAKEEL.” 


“We had taken two rooms in the house 
of a man named Cherif, then at Constanti- 
nople, and were witnesses of an atrocity 
we find it hard to describe. Cherif was 
owner of several slaves, who, with his 
other chattels, were left during his absence 
to the tender mercies of a ‘ vakeel,’ an 
agent or steward. Amongst the slaves 
were several, to one of whom, who could 
scarcely have reached the age of puberty, 
the ‘vakeel’ made improper proposals. 
Being repulsed, he revenged himself by 
keeping her several days without food, and 
causing her to be mercilessly beaten. One 
night the poor girl escaped from the house, 
and was found roaming the streets by the 
watchmen. They questioned her, and took 
her back to Cherif’s house. The ‘vakeel,’ 
furious that her story had been told, re- 
fused her admission. ‘She ran away,’ said 
he; ‘let her wander a bit.’ ‘That cannot 
be allowed,’ returned the watchmen ; ‘what 
shall we do with her?’ ‘ What you like,’ 
was the brutal response, and the gate was 
slammed in their faces. She was found 
dead about fifty yards outside the south 


| gate next morning, bearing unmistakable 


evidence of an outrage that cannot be par- 
ticularised.” 


FOUR OTHER SLAVE DEPOTS AT JEDDAH.— 
THE INEFFICIENCY OF MERCHANT CONSULS, 

“ Besides Bedri’s mart, there are four 
other large depots. Every boat in Jeddah 
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harbour has a slave boy on board, and 
there is one at least in every house, 

‘All this goes on under the eyes of 
English, French, and Dutch consuls ; and 
we will explain why they cannot interfere. 
They are there to make money, and they 
cannot afford to ruin their businesses by 
interference with the slave traffic. They are 
merchants first, consuls afterwards. We 
can name at least half-a-dozen British 
Indian subjects who hold, if they do not 
deal in slaves, and they are prominent 
merchants at Jeddah. Their opposition 
would ruin the consul’s business, and the 
consul does not see the atrocities and ille- 
galities perpetrated. The French consul 
is a medical man, and the Dutch an agent 
of a steamboat company. How can men 
thus situated interfere with slavery and 
the slave-trade? Better far haul down the 
Union-Jack than let it wave in such an 
atmosphere.” 


THE NEW SLAVE-TRADE ROUTE. 


‘- We were heartily glad to leave Jeddah, 
and reach Suakim on the other coast. 
Here we found, by cautious inquiries of 
interested parties, and by questioning such 
slaves as we could get into conversation 
with, that the main stream of trade is now 
directed from the ‘happy hunting-grounds’ 
on the western borders of Abyssinia, up 
the Nile to Aboo Kharraz, or, avoiding 
Khartoum, to Shendy, and thence to a 
place named Argeeg, about midway on 
the coast between Suakim and Massowah. 
These places are all under the Egyptian 
flag. From Argeeg, or any other point on 
the coast that may be chosen, the slaves 
are shipped, mainly to Hodeida, when they 
find their way, even by European steamers, 
as already shown, to Egypt, Constantino- 
ple, and the other marts of Turkey. The 
deaths in the transit are fully forty per 
cent., in spite of every care taken in select- 
ing young and healthy victims.” 


Our readers will now have a vivid reali- 
zation of the accursed traffic on the Red 
Sea, and of the difficulty of dealing with 
Governments whose language favours free- 
dom and humanity, and whose deeds en- 
courage slavery and the slave-trade. We 
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are deeply indebted to these English tra- 
vellers for their sadly thrilling narrative 
and in our next number we hope to give 
the story of their experiences in Abyssinia. 
It will suffice, on the present occasion, to 
say that they were present at the battles 
which were loudly announced in Europe 
as Egyptian victories, but which were 
really shameful Egyptian defeats. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE COM- 
MISSION, 


THE Report of the Royal Commission 
on fugitive slaves, which has just been 
laid on the table of the House, states that 
the Commissioners were directed “ to in- 
quire into and report upon the nature and 
extent of such international obligations as 
are applicable to questions as to the recep- 
tion of fugitive slaves by your Majesty’s 
ships in the territorial waters of foreign 
States, and into all instructions from time 
to time issued to the commanders of your 
Majesty’s ships relative thereto ; and whe- 
ther any engagements into which this 
country has entered bear upon such ques- 
tions;and whether—in casesuch obligations, 
instructions, or engagements shall appear 
to be at variance with the maintenance by 
your Majesty’s ships and officers, in what- 
ever waters they may be, of the right of 
personal liberty—any and what steps should 
be taken to secure for them greater free- 
dom of action in this respect.” 

The first question for the consideration 
of the Commissioners was, they remark, as 
follows :—‘‘ The nature and extent of such 
international obligations as are applicable 
to the reception of fugitive slaves by ships 
of the Royal Navy in the territorial waters 
of foreign States.” The Commissioners have 
assumed that under this head they were 
required to report on international obliga- 
tions not created by treaty engagements, 
but such only as are recognized by mari- 
time Powers in general as applicable to 
their commissioned ships when admitted 
into the ports and waters of foreign States. 
The reception of fugitive slaves, they re- 
mark, is not a matter in regard to which 
there has been any common understanding 
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among nations. The jurisdiction of every 
independent nation within its own terri- 
tory issupreme. The Commissioners have 
endeavoured, through the Foreign Office, 
to ascertain the law and practice of foreign 
nations with reference to the reception of 
fugitive slaves on board their ships of war. 
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| seeking refuge on board their ships, but 


_ that the instructions to the officers of the 





It appears that the question has not pre- — 


sented itself practically to any of them ; 
but much information has been supplied to 
the Commissioners bearing indirectly on the 
subject. Thus, Portugal and Holland own 
that a slave seeking refuge on board a ship 
in the territorial waters of a foreign State 
would have to be surrendered on demand 
of the local authorities; Germany and 
Italy consider that a ship of war is part of 
the national territory. The Italian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs states that, according 
to Italian legislation, there can be no doubt 
“that a slave who might take refuge on 
board an Italian ship, considered by his 
Government as a continuance of the na- 
tional territory, whether on the high seas 
or in territorial waters, must be considered 
as perfectly free.” The United States do 
not give up slaves. Russia and France 
leave a discretion to naval officers. 

The next question was, “ Whether any 
engagements into which this country has en- 
tered bear upon such questions.” The Com- 
missioners report that they have examined 
all the treaties having reference to slavery, 
and that there are none, with the excep- 
tion of the Treaty of 1865 with Madagas- 
car. Article 9 of that Treaty provides 
that “ no subject of the Queen of Madagas- 
car shall be permitted to embark on any 
British ship, except such as shall have re- 
ceived a passport from the Malagasy au- 
thorities.” 

The third question related to “all the 
instructions from time to time issued to 
the commanders of British ships having 
reference to the reception of fugitive 
slaves.” The Commissioners, in answer to 


Navy in late years have limited their dis- 
cretion, and have, moreover, materially 
varied in character. The fourth and last 
head of the inquiry was “ Whether in case 
such obligations, instructions, or engage- 
ments shall appear to be at variance with 
the maintenance by our ships and officers, 
in whatever waters they may be, of the 


_ right of personal liberty, any and what 





steps shall be taken to secure for them 
greater freedom of action in this respect.” 

The Commissioners are of opinion that 
naval officers should be instructed that, al- 
though ships of the Royal Navy should not 
be made a general asylum for fugitive 
slaves, they are not debarred from using 
their own discretion in retaining such fugi- 
tives on board, and affording them protec- 
tion on priuciples which they recommend 
for their guidance. 

The Commissioners give the following as 
the purport of their recommendations :— 

1, While on the one hand naval officers 
should abstain from any active interference 
with slavery in countries where it is a 
legal institution, the commander of a ship 
of war should not be altogether prohibited 
from exercising his discretion as to retain- 
ing a fugitive slave on board his vessel, 
whether such slave has come on board 
clandestinely or in any other way. 

2. The cases that present themselves to 
naval officers vary so much in character 
that it would be inexpedient, even were it 
possible, to lay down any strict rules for 
their guidance, under all the different cir- 
cumstances which may occur. 

3. Ships of the Royal Navy should not 


_ be made a general asylum for fugitive 


this query, publish a number of Foreign | 


Office despatches, commencing with Lord 
Clarendon’s, in 1856, and state that from 


slaves ; and the commander should, before 
retaining a slave on board, satisfy himself 
that there is some sufficient reason for so 
doing; such reason, where there is no 
treaty authorizing the release of the slave, 
consisting not only in the desire of the 


slave to escape from slavery, but in some 


the evidence they have received it appears _ 
that in former years naval officers deemed | 


themselves entitled to exercise a wide dis- 
cretion with reference to cases of slaves 


circumstances beyond this desire. 

4, In dealing with this question the 
officer should be guided, before all things, 
by considerations of humanity. When- 


ever in his judgment humanity requires 
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that the slave should be retained on board, 
as in cases where the slave has been, or is, 
in danger of being cruelly used, the officer 
should retain him. In other cases he 
should do so only where special reasons 
exist, 

5. When it appears that the fugitive 
has been newly reduced to slavery, or im- 
ported in violation of treaty engagements, 
or entitled to his freedom under the special 
provisions of a treaty, as under the treaty 


. with Zanzibar of 1875, he should always 


be retained. 
6. If the delivery of a fugitive slave 
whom the officer would otherwise have 


the ground that he has committed a crimi- 


| 
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should in all cases, without delay, report 
to such authority the steps he has taken. 
The Committee remark that it is obvious 


' that the benefits to be derived from these 


recommendations will depend to some 
extent upon the degree to which a similar 
policy,may be adopted by other nations. 
They do not consider it within the scope 
of their duty to suggest the manner in 
which this result should be brought about, 
but they regard it as a matter of the first 
importance. They observe that the recep- 
tion of slaves is only a small part of the 
great problem of slavery which this coun- 


_ try earnestly desires to solve, and must be 
thought it right to retain be claimed on | 


nal offence—that is, an offence for which | 


he would equally have been punishable 
according to the local law if he had been a 


free man, the officer ought, before comply- — 


ing with the request, to satisfy himself 
that the charge is not merely a colourable 
pretext for procuring the restitution of the 


slave, and also that the slave, if delivered | 


up, will not be treated with inhumanity. 

7. Where a slave has come on board 
under such circumstances as give his 
master a right to suspect that he will not 
be harboured there against the master’s 
will (as in case of slaves attending their 
masters on visits of ceremony, or entering 
a ship in order to coal her, or with pro- 
visions for sale), the slave should not be 
retained unless his retention should appear 
to be demanded by strong reasons of hu- 
manity. 

8. In all cases where the officer decides 
that the fugitive should not be retained, he 
should consider what course would be 
most for the interest of the slave himself 
—whether to put the slave on shore, or 
allow him to go on shore, or deliver him 


consular officer, or to the local authorities ; 
but the officer should not compel the slave 
to leave the ship unless satisfied that such 
measure would not lead to any ill-treat- 
ment of him on account of his attempt to 
escape. 

9. Where facilities are available for com- 
municating with any of Her Majesty’s dip- 
lomatic or consular authorities, the officer 


treated as subordinate to that greater pur- 
pose, For this end the British Govern- 
ment must, if the evidence which they 
have taken is to be trusted, enter into some 
arrangement with those Powers whose pos- 
sessions are in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the slave-trading districts. If the 
Red Sea is to serve the purpose of the 
slave-dealer, and the hoisting of the Turk- 
ish or Egyptian flag is to protect this traffic, 
our efforts to abolish the slave-trade, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, must be 
ineffectual, So, again, in Portuguese 
waters, they think we should seek to ob- 
tain the right of search which under for- 
mer treaties we possessed. It would also 
be desirable to obtain some modification 
of the treaty with Madagascar. Some of 
these matters, the Commissioners remark, 
are perhaps beyond the strict limits of the 
inquiry they were appointed to make, but 
in their opinion the release of a few fugi- 
tive slaves would have little effect on 
slavery or the slave-trade unless measures 
were taken to block the larger channels 
through which the slave-dealer can still 
conduct a lucrative trade in African cap- 


| tives. 
over to the nearest British diplomatic or | 


Sir George Campbell dissents from the 
Report. He thinks the time has come 
when the country may fairly say, “We 
will under no circumstances aid in the en- 
forcement of slavery—we will have nothing 


_ todo with this nefarious and accursed thing. 


He quite agrees that under present circum- 
stances, and especially with reference to 
the peculiar character of Eastern slavery, 


| we cannot actively interfere to release all 


PNM E 
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slaves ; we cannot direct officers, who accept 
for our ships of war the use of the ports 
and harbours of slave-holding Powers, to 
offer an asylum to all slaves who may seek 
their protection in those waters. His view 
was very much that taken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay—viz., ‘ The commander 
of a British ship of war is not bound to 
receive fugitive slaves on board his vessel ; 
yet if he does receive them they become 
free.’ That instruction he would apply to 
territorial waters. On the high seas he 
thinks that our officers should receive and 
rescue all persons flying from slavery when- 
ever they can. If he were to formulate 
the instructions to naval officers which he 
ventured to recommend, he would put 
them somewhat as follows,—I. On the 
high seas fugitive slaves may be received 
and set free, II. In the territorial waters 
of foreign States where slavery is legal a 
fugitive slave is not to be received on board 
unless the commanding officer is satisfied, 
in the particular case, that his life is in 
danger, or that he is in danger of being 
cruelly used, or that there is reasonable 
ground for believing that he has been kept 
in a state of slavery contrary to treaties, 
or that there is some other special and 
sufficient reason for receiving him. III. 
No slave who has been admitted on board 
is to be surrendered to those who claim 
him as a slave, or compelled to leave the 
ship under circumstances which would 
necessarily involve his return to slavery, 
unless the commanding officer is satisfied 
that he has committed some criminal offence 
on account of which he would have been 
surrendered or expelled if he had been a 
free man. 

“ As respects all matters mentioned in 
the Report of his colleagues other than the 
surrender of slaves, he concurs in the 
Report.”—Times, June 15, 1876. 


PETITION OF THE BAPTIST UNION 
OF JAMAICA TO THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS AGAINST COOLIE IM- 
MIGRATION. 

Tue following petition has been sent to 
the Committee of this Society for presenta- 
tion to the House of Commons. Our 
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readers will perceive that the Baptist 
ministers and the Churches thoroughly 
endorse the views entertained by this So- 
ciety, and repeatedly pressed upon the 
attention of the Colonial Office. 

It need scarcely be added that we sym- 
pathise deeply with our friends in Jamaica, 
and every effort will be made to inform 
and direct the public opinion of this coun- 
try upon this subject. Ere this number 
of our Reporter reaches our readers we hope 
the Petition will have been presented in 
the House of Commons : 


“To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 


“The Petition of the Jamaica Baptist 
Union in Session assembled on the 6th 
day of March, 1876, at Mount Carey, in 
the parish of Saint James, in the aforesaid 
island, 

“Humbly showeth,—That your Peti- 
tioners represent one hundred and ten 
churches and congregations in the island 
of Jamaica, consisting of twenty-four 
thousand communicants and upwards of 
eighty thousand regular atttendants at 
their Sunday services. 

“That your Petitioners feel aggrieved 
that any portion of the public money of 
the island should be devoted to the intro- 
duction of coolie immigrants for the 
benefit of one class of persons and to the 
injury of the labouring population of the 
country, in that they are compelled to con- 
tribute to the bringing in of competitors 
for labour, to their own detriment—in the 
reduction of the rate of wages, and in the 
diminished demand for native field hands. 

“Your petitioners have to state that a 
few years ago some part of the cost of im- 
migration was professedly removed from 
the general revenue by the imposition of 
certain export taxes, namely, five shillings 
per hogshead on sugar, four shillings and 
sixpence per puncheon on rum, six shillings 
per tierce on coffee, and one shilling per 


| ton on logwood and other dyewoods ; but 


it is the colony that has to provide a bounty 
for those immigrants who elect to remain 
after their term of service is expired, and 
the island revenue is now threatened with 
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further charges for immigration purposes | 


| 


to the extent of twenty thousand pounds | 


per annum. 
thousand pounds have already been bor- 
rowed for the same purposes upon island 
securities, and unless new enactments are 
made there is no power to borrow to any 
further extent. 

“ Your Petitioners make bold to state— 
First : That the planters themselves are 
not benefited by the introduction of coolie 
labourers, 


Secondly: That these are more costly 


About one hundred and fifty | 
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their licentious and idolatrous practices, 
and their fighting propensities. Their 
bounty money enables them to open nu- 


| merous rum shops, and in consequence the 


to the planters than the employment of | 
natives of the island, who are paid, accord- | 


ing to official returns, at the rate of only 
one ‘shilling for men and nine pence for 
women per diem. 

Thirdly : That as coolie immigrants are 
introduced the natives are driven out of 
the markets, and are compelled to seek to 
earn a livelihood by cultivating the soil on 
their own account. 

Fourthly: That the introduction of 
coolies lias not increased the exports of 
the staples of the island; and Fifthly: 
That the constant cry of some, that 
Jamaica is under-populated, is not con- 
sistent with fact if comparison is made 
with the population of many European 
and other countries; for, according to 
official statements, Jamaica contains one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants to the 
square mile, whilst Russia contains but 
ten ; the United States, eleven ; Sweden 





and Norway, twenty-one ; Turkey, twenty; | 


Greece, seventy-three ; Spain, ninety ; Portu- 
gal, one hundred and eight ; Scotland, one 
hundred and nine; and Denmark one 
hundred and cleven inhabitants to the 


square mile—all of these being below 
Jamaica in density of population. And, 


while Jamaica has one hundred and twenty 
inhabitants per square mile, it has an 
annual increase of population of one and 
a quarter per cent., and this rate, your 
Petitioners venture to think, will amply 
provide for the labour market of the 
country for many years to come. 

“Your Petitioners would further state 
that the introduction of heathen immi- 
grants is injurious to the morals of the 
community, as the coolies bring with them 





evils of drunkenness now prevail among 
the labouring population to an extent 
hitherto unknown in the island. 

“Your Petitioners have again and again 
protested against the expense of coolie im- 
migration being put as a burden upon the 
general revenue of the island, and they 
have petitioned the Legislative Council of 
the island regarding this matter, but with- 
out effect. They now venture to appeal 
to the Imperial Parliament to give such 
redress as, in its wisdom, it may see fit. 

* And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray. 

“Wittiam M. Wess, Chairman. 
“WinntAM TEALL, Secretary.” 


MEMORANDA. 

1, The authority for the population of 
Jamaica is the census of 1871. According 
to this, Jamaica contains 4,193 square 
miles, and the population in 1871 was 
506,154; thus giving 120°714 per square 
mile. 

2. The authority for the density of popu- 
lation in various countries is the “ States- 
man’s Year Book for 1875.” 

3. In proof of the crimes committed by 
coolies, an extract is made from the Sup- 
plement to the Jamaica Gazette of Feb. 
7th, 1876, Sec, 24 :— 

“There have been no less than three 
murders amongst the indentured immi- 
grants during the past year, equal to °05 
per cent. of the entire number under in- 
denture. These were all cases of wives 
murdered by their husbands. Two occur- 
red in the district of Clarendon: in one 
case the husband committed suicide imme- 
diately after ; in the other case the husband 
was executed. The third case occurred in 
Westmoreland, but before the trial took 
place the man died in the county jail from 
the effects of the wounds he had inflicted 
on himself prior to his arrest ; these six 
deaths are included in the Mortality Ta- 
bles.” 

4, An extract from the census, showing 
the number of agricultural labourers in 
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1861 and 1871, is given, as also the number 
of coolies in 1861 and 1871. 











CENSUS. 

1861. 
it ciccesccuauiqocncriee- ins 147,463 
IIR. | sce ic siictinstedicess 12,523 
Ss x dd eas vie duh ww vdetvdebubabs 7,869 
A 281 
168,136 

1871. 
Labourers, General............... 86,721 
Ae oon esi srencicsssnaes 105,474 
NEE Bocas se wanes nsanns 192,195 
PP OMNG  G te cwctaoccese 168,136 
eT TA ad ices sapsinnnvoncecs 24,059 
Deduct excess of coolies........- 6,105 





Increase of native labour in 10 


si icsiivvectcesvdes otibudenss 17,954 
East Indians :— 
FE init Nek teins biseticntiatwenmnidiil 688 
BE ooc candid ibutixiksin vcchiceaamaeane 7,793 
Be MAST: A ccs veidiceivciccicde 6,105 


5. From the same Supplement to the 
Jamaica Gazette we give another extract, 
to show the loss sustained by invalided 
immigrants who were sent back :— 

“Sec. 18, The ship Chetah was therefore 
chartered, and on the 16th May last sailed 
for Calcutta with 356 coolies, as under :— 

269 men. 
65 women. 
14 boys. 
5 girls and 3 infants.-—Total, 356. 

“Of this number, 304 were invalids 
from the depdt, the majority of whom had 
_ not completed their industrial residence in 
the colony, but had, on account of various 
chronic diseases incapacitating them for 
field labour, been relieved by the Governor 
from further service under indenture, in 


accordance with the 3lst Section of Law | 


34 of 1869.” 


TEXT OF THE PROCLAMATION 
AGAINST THE EXPORT OF 
SLAVES, BY THE SEYYID OF 
ZANZIBAR, BASED UPON THE LAST 
TREATY WitH GREAT BRITAIN. 


We gladly publish the text of the 
Seyyid’s proclamation, issued last April, 
in accordance with a new treaty which 
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the indefatigable Dr. Kirk has obtained 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar. We have 
not yet secured a copy of the treaty ; but 
its terms may be gathered from this re- 
markable document. The Seyyid is risk- 
ing all in his endeavour to put an end to 
the coast traffic. 


“ PROCLAMATION. 

“In the name of God, the merciful, the 
compassionate. 

“From Bargash bin Salld bin Sultan. 

“To all whom it may concern of your 
friends on the mainland of Africa, the 
land of Pemba and elsewhere. 

‘“‘ Whereas, in disobedience of our order, 
and in violation of the terms of our Treaties 
with Great Britain, slaves are being con- 
stantly conveyed by land from Kilwa, for 
the purpose of being taken to the island of 
Pemba. Be it known that we have deter- 
mined to stop, and by this order do pro- 
hibit, all conveyances of slaves by land 
under any conditions ; and we have in- 
structed our governors on the coast to seize 
and imprison those disobeying this order, 
and confiscate their slaves. 

“ Published the 22nd of Rabea el Awal, 
1293 (being equivalent to 18th April 1876.) 

“Joun Kirk, 
“ A, M. Agent and Consul-General.” 

[True translation. | 


THE LIVINGSTONIAN MISSION. 

Tue following letter from Mr. E. D. 
Young, R.N., to the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of the Free Church of Scotland, 
has been just received by Dr. Murray Mit- 
chell :— 

“ Take Nyassa, Feb. 18, 1876. 

“T have the honour and very great plea- 
sure of reporting favourably of our Mission 
for the information of the Committee. 

“ After the goods were stored here and 
we were housed, and everything was in 
perfect safety, I took four of our party, in 
December, and went round the Lake to let 
the people know of our arrival, and to see 
what the country, &c., was like. We found 
that our arrival was known far and wide, 
and that the Arabs were so terrified that 
no slaves were conveyed across for a whole 


as : 
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month. The common people are rejoiced 
that we are come ; but the poor, miserable, 
bloodthirsty slave-drivers, tremble at our 
very presence. There is not the same dense 
population along the shores as formerly, vast 
numbers being carried off by the slavers. 
For many miles along the north-east end 
we saw the sites of many villages, and the 
ground strewed with thousands of skele- 
tons. The remnant that escaped are living 
in villages built on piles in the lake or on 
rocks. We went to some of them and in- 
quired the reason. It was the same old 
story. War was made, and those that were 
captured were taken as slaves to the coast. 
The lower half of the lake is in possession 
of powerful chiefs, with their people cen- 
tred round them, who combine with the 
Arabs and capture slaves to the west inland 
from the lake. There are five dhows 
which carry slaves across,—not less, from all 
I can gather, than 15,000 or 20,000 a-year. 
When we were at one beautiful spot, walk- 
ing over bleached skeletons with Dr. Laws, 
I could not help thinking and exclaiming, 
‘Surely the Devil has had possession of 
this land long enough !’ 

“Kota Kota is the principal place for 
Arabs and slaves. I went there, and al- 
though there were more than 100 Arabs 
and three dhows, yet they were so terrified 
at the sight of a steamer there that they 
quickly asked Dr. Laws what I intended 
doing with their vessels ; so you will see 
that they are quite aware that we can com- 
man the lake. I have strictly complied 
with your instructions, and have not inter- 
fered with the slave-trade ; but I hope to 
do so some day, and don’t think there is 
one of the gentlemen on the Committee, or 
in Scotland, I may say, if he had seen the 
heartrending and revolting scenes that I 
have, but would like todo the same. At 
the nearest village to us, about two miles 
off, it was the practice before our arrival 
for the chicf, M. Ponda, when the Arabs 
came to him, to send an armed band and 
take as many of the women and children 
as he required, and sell them as slaves for 
12 yards of calico each. It is not so now. 
The Arabs are afraid to come near, and the 
poor natives feel secure, and worship the 
very name of an Englishman ; and I firmly 
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believe that even our very presence here is 
doing much good. God grant it may con- 
tinue todo so! I have inquired of every 
chief we have met with why he sells peo- 
ple. It is always the same tale. ‘ We must, 
or we cannot get calico to wear.’ Now, my 
dear Sir, just fancy that a dozen English- 
men, with a few bales of calico, could pre- 
vent thousands of poor creatures being 
slaughtered every year. If any one says, 
‘Who is to doit?’ tell them that I will, and 
am now only waiting for the word of com- 
mand to clear this beautiful country of 
these murderers. It is only this week that 
some Ajana chiefs living near Magomero, 
where the Universities’ Mission was, sent 
messengers to me to ask me to meet them, 
as they wished to tell me how Portuguese 
agents from Quillimane are sent to make 
war with them to capture slaves, which are 


_ sold there for 20 yards of calico each, ora 


little powder, or guns. I am going to 
meet them next week to see what can be 
done, although it is a long way to travel. 
My principal reason for going is that some 
of the chiefs are blaming the English in- 
stead of the Portuguese for supplying guns 
and powder to slavers ; and, as they are 
living in the line of our communication 
with the coast, I wish to show myself and 
put matters right.” 


CAPTAIN JOHN MORESBY, R.N., ON 
THE POLYNESIAN LABOUR TRAF- 
FIC. 


From a volume by Captain Moresby, en- 
titled “New Guinea and Polynesia,” de- 
cribing his cruises in H.M.S. Basilisk, we 
take the following story of the Peri :— 


“On the 5th of February we were slip- 
ping through a sea like glass, blue as the 
sky that hung over, and watching the great 
lazy water-snakes at play on the surface, 
all of us languid from the intense heat, 
when the mast-head man reported, ‘Sail 
right a-head !’ and waked us up in a mo- 
ment—it was such an event to see a sail. 
There was something puzzling. 
about the slovenly set of her sails, and 
she had a heavy water-logged look as she 
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swayed slowly with the long smooth undu- 
lations of the sea. We hoisted the ensign 
to see what she would say to us, but there 
was no response, so we steered to pass her 
close. There were signs of strange neglect 
in the weather-beaten sails and slackened 
ropes as we neared her, and not a soul was 
moving on board ; but, just as we were 
thinking her abandoned, two or three wild- 
looking creatures, Solomon Islanders, rose 
up in the stern, and then we saw that others 
lay on the deck as if asleep.” 


A FLOATING LABOUR-SHIP WITH STARVED 
AND DYING NATIVES. 


“Lieutenant Hayter, and Mr. Bentley, 
the gunner, went with two boats to board, 
and these men pointed muskets at them 
over the side; but what men! they were 
living skeletons, creatures dazed with fear 
and mortal weakness. As our crews boar- 
ded, other half-dead wretches tottered to 
their feet, fumbling, too, at rusty, lockless, 
muskets, and our men disarmed them gen- 
tly. They were dreadful to look at—beings 
in the last stage of famine, wasted to the 
bone ; some were. barely alive, and the 
sleeping figures were dead bodies fast losing 
the shape of humanity, on a deck foul with 
blood. We tried to show that we would 
not hurt them, and it was awful to see 
their eagerness to drink. Our men vied 
with each other in their rough cares, but 
the help came too late for one—one dark 
Melanesian soul passed away from the 
blood-stained deck, to find the mercy from 
(od which man denied. There was no 
water on board, no food, no boat by which 
they might have saved themselves. The 
hold was full of the sea; and the ransacked 
cabin, the blood, the planking splintered 
and scored by axe-strokes, told of a tragedy. 
Having given our first succour to the living, 
under Dr, Goodman’s direction, we turned 
to pump out the hold, and to bury the 
dead. The bodies, six in number, were 
wrapped separately in a decent canvas, and 
weighted, insufficiently as it proved ; and 
the pumps ceased clanging on board the 
Pert as an officer read the words, ‘ we com- 


mit their bodies to the deep, in sure and | 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal | 
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life’ The poor remnants of mortality when 
launched overboard did not sink, but floated 
away beyond our sight, mute witnesses to 
heaven of a foul wrong.” 


THE CAUSE OF THIS TRAGEDY. 


“The story of the Peri proved to be this: 
a noted kidnapping vessel, the Nukulow, 
had brought a cargo of some 180 kid- 


| napped natives to Rewa River, Fiji, some 


two months previous to our falling in with 
the Peri. At Rewa they were disposed of 
by being hired out to planters at the rate of 
ten to fifteen pounds a-head, paid to the 
owners of the Nukulow, and about eighty 
of them were transferred to the Peri for 
conveyance to various islands of the Fiji 
group, in charge of three white men and a 
Fijian crew. On getting to sea insufficient 
food was served to the natives, who were 
quite unsecured, and they clamoured for - 
more, on which some rice was issued; but 
one of the white men, angered by the 
clamour for food, was heartless enough to 
throw the rice overboard as the natives 
were cooking it, and the maddened creatures 
rose at once and threw him over after the 
rice. The other two whites and the Fijians 
followed, and the savages, thus left to them- 
selves and wholly unable to manage the 
ship, drifted helpless and starving before 
the south-east trade-wind for about five 
weeks, accomplishing a distance of nearly 
1,800 miles, through a sea infested with coral 
reefs, and full of islands; finally passing 
either over a submerged part of the Barrier 
Reef, or through one of its narrow openings 
to the place where the Basilisk found them, 
Thirteen only were then alive out of the 
eighty natives who had sailed from Rewa. 
We took these survivors to Cardwell, thirty 
miles distant, which was then, excepting 
Cape York, the most northerly point of 
civilisation in Queensland, and there, under 
the humane care of Mr. Brinsley Sheridan, 
the police magistrate, they recovered 
strength in time, and were afterwards taken 
by us to Sydney, whence they were carried 
by one of Her Majesty’s ships to their 
various islands in the Solomon group.” 
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Vaths into the Slave Preserves of East Africa: 
being some Notes on two recent Jour- 
neys to Nyassa-Land, performed by 
Right Rev. Bishop Steere, of the Uni- 
versities’ Mission, and Mr. E. D, Young, 
R.N., attached to the Scotch Mission. 
By Rev. Horace Waller, 
(Editor of Livingstone’s “Last Jour- 
uals,” &c.) One Shilling. 


In this interesting pamphlet, the Rev. 
Horace Waller, M.A., has brought together 
“some notes on two recent journeys to 
Nyassa-Land, performed by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Steere, of the Universities’ Mission, 
and Mr. E. D. Young, attached to the 
Scotch Mission ;” and then points, in gra- 
phic terms, the exact stage of modern 
efforts to destroy the slave-trade in that 
region. Our readers will remember that 
this is only one of the regions troubled by 
the slave-hunter, but this yields an export 
of at least 20,000, and a destruction of 


some 200,000 Africans per annum. It 
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would be an immense gain to destroy this | 


portion of the trade. The complicity of 
the Portuguese in Mozambique with the 
tratlic is placed beyond question ; while in 
the interior Portuguese traders drive as 


brisk an inland trade in slaves as the ex- 


ort trade, and with equal barbarity and | 
. ‘ y _ of good reward, to report the presence of 


_ any slave caravans in the country. 


slaughter. We must refer our readers to 


the pamphlet itself for the terrible details, | 


and content ourselves, in our overtaxed 
pages, with quoting Mr. Waller’s conclud- 
ing practical observations, and stating that 
the pamphlet can be obtained at this office 
for twelve stamps :—- 


“ From the foregoing, it will be seen that 
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' and a corresponding improvement in the 


health of travellers is at once apparent. 

“TI, The high and healthy lake level 
has been reached, and a steamer is upon 
Lake Nyassa with several boats; thus 
Livingstone’s desideratum for the regene- 
ration of East Central Africa is an accom- 
plished fact. 

“TIT, The natives, both on the Zambesi 
and Shiré, and also on the lake, under- 
stand and trust the English, and are re- 
joiced at their presence: moreover, be it 
understood, they all know perfectly well 
from Arabs and others that the English 
are the inveterate enemies of slave-traders. 
Therefore it is the more assuring and 
significant to find them thus favourably 
affected towards the newcomers. 

“TV. We are now aware that, in spite 
of all reports to the contrary, the exporta- 
tion of slaves from the coast is as active as 
ever. 

“V, The Arabs are keen enough to see 
that, by opening up Christianity and civi- 
lisation upon Lake Nyassa, the flank of the 
slave-trade is turned, and it only remains 
for another effort to make this great strate- 
gic movement an open victory. 

“‘ Now comes the question, What should 
this movement be? There can be no doubt 
that Bishop Steere’s plan is the correct 
one. Forty men, carefully selected, under 
a competent leader, might not only estab- 
lish themselves within a few months upon 
some favourable spot near Lake Nyassa, 
but, if properly constituted, the little de- 
tachment should hold its own against any 
possible disturbance, and induce every vil- 
lage within two days’ march, under offer 


The 
party should certainly contain, say, ten 
sappers, one blacksmith, two carpenters, 


_ one mason, two bricklayers (taught to make 


bricks), one sergeant, two seamen, one cook, 
two agriculturists, and a medical man, It 
would be hard if the remaining hands could 


_ not be gathered from the ranks that have 


several most material points have been | 


gained ; we may thus enumerate them :— 
“T, The method of performing rapid 
journeys by water has been discovered, 


already sent such men to Africa as those 
which make up the “ Livingstonia” party. 


_ The prospect of an intensely interesting 


and adventurous life, and a determination 
to put an end to the slave-trade would 
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attract many ; whilst the buld and unspar- 
ing eye of the leader would sift out such 
as could not furnish unmistakable evidence 
that their previous life and reputation 
would stand the test of severe discipline 
and thorough obedience. That some one 
or two men would beg to be allowed to 
join as missionaries and teachers from the 


outset, we may be certain, and with the | 
| are, we see continually, plenty of willing 


probability of a large population quickly 
springing up around the City of Refuge 
their presence, from all points of view, 
would be indispensable. The outlay on 
such an undertaking would not reach 
that needed for the maintenance of a 
guard-ship on the coast. With Lindy 
as a first-rate harbour, and Zanzibar fre- 
quented by ships of all nations within easy 
reach, stores could be landed on the coast 
at any season, and at each trip the cost of 
porterage and time expended on the road 
would be worked down. Trading should 
be vigorously carried on in all directions, 
in order that the natives might find the 
same goods procurable in exchange for the 
products of their lands and forests that 
they may have hitherto alone been able to 
secure by the sale of their fellow-creatures. 
The home Government might well afford 
to be answerable for the military and naval 
element in the undertaking, as it would 
form part of the suppressive policy at work 
on the coast, whilst private enterprise 
might support the remaining cost. The 
news would spread with incredible speed 
that any fraction of a tribe could settle 
down in the vicinity of the settlement safe 
from attack, and with equai speed it would 
become known, as of old at Magomero, 
that no slaver would be tolerated in the 
land. Indeed, the writer of these obser- 
vations can ill conceal that he is jotting 
‘them down in full recollection of what five 
or six men once proved to be possible in 
this way, and within 150 miles of this same 
chief Mataka; and he ventures to state 
that every one who has had actual expe- 
rience of the native tribes as at present 
constituted, the ramifications of the slave- 
trade as at present carried on, the deep 
longing on the part of the natives for 
the presence of the English, and the ex- 
treme fear of the Arabs when brought 
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into contact with them, will bear him 
out in saying that twelve Englishmen 
on Lake Nyassa, and forty more stationed 
as Bishop Steere proposes, would in three 
years make the slave-trade a thing of the 
past over an enormous tract, and save some 
100,000 lives per annum. As Mr. Young 
says, ‘Cannot something be done? and 
quickly too? There must be, nay, there 


people able to give £5,000 where a noble 
and excellent object is set on foot. Let 
ten of these combine, and the thing is 
done. Once more, let us point out how 
the way is paved, and the right moment 
arrived. The rivers and the lake have 
been explored thoroughly and systemati- 
cally by sailing vessels and steamers. The 
principal chiefs have been known to the 
English for fifteen years on the Zambesi 
and Shiré. The Waiyou language, spoken 
everywhere, is reduced, thanks to Bishop 
Steere. Every turn and shift of the slave- 
trade is known. The natives look on the 
English as old friends, and implore them 
to come: of what part of Africa can so 
much be said? When we read Living- 
stone’s ‘ Zambesi and its Tributaries,’ and 
again his ‘Last Journals, where can we 
point to a land soscourged and torn by 
human ignorance within and human cru- 
elty without? We are wasting millions of 
pounds on salt water: we may save mil- 


. lions of lives on dry land ?” 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of this Society was 
held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon 
Street, on Friday evening, May 26th. The 
chair was occupied by J. W. PEasE, Esq,, 
M.P., and among the gentlemen present 
were—Sir Bartle Frere, the Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley, M.P., M. J. Stewart, Esq., M.P., 
W. McArthur, Esq., M-P., E. Sturge, Esq., 
S. Gurney, Esq. (the President of the So- 


.ciety), J. Long, Esq., the Rev. Horace 


Waller, the Revs. H. V. and W. C. Mae- 
dona, &c. There was a large attendance. 
The CHarRMAN said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, through the kindness of your Com- 
mittee 1 occupy the chair here this after- 
noon, With a feeling that my duties wil! be 
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very light, and that I shall do very wrong 
by your time if I occupy many minutes of 
it in any preliminary observations. The 
subject we have in hand this evening is one 
that has for many years occupied the atten- 
tion not only of the English people, but of 
civilised humanity in all parts of the globe ; 
and if our attention has Jatterly been more 
drawn to it than it was a few years ago, it 
has been because we have scen that new 
efforts are required to put down that horrid 
trade—the trade of man in man; and the 
English people, being alive to it, have done 
what they have thought right from time to 
time. Still every one of us must feel that 
those efforts fall far short of attaining the 
great object we have in view. 

We have only to look kack a very 
few years, and we find not only our own 
country, but almost all Europe, actually 


engaged in the slave-trade. Then, coming | 


forward a few years, we find the slave-trade 
abandoned by European Power after Euro- 
pean Power; and then not only the slave- 
trade abandoned, but by almost all European 
countries slavery itself abandoned in the 
various colonies. 
a trade carried on which my good friend 
Mr. McArthur has taken so lively an inte- 
rest in suppressing—a trade which is utterly 
opposed to every principle which ought to 
regulate the dealings of man with man, and 
opposed to every principle of the Gospel 
which we believe and profess, 

Then we come to another branch of the 
trade, with which my friend Sir Bartie 
Frere’s name has been associated (hear, 
hear), and that is the African slave-trade— 
a trade which has been exemplified to us in 
those various interesting narratives which 
we have read, told by Livingstone and 
Stanley and others, where the trade, in all 
its deformity, is brought forward to our 
view. 

I had, the other day, an opportunity of 
conversing with gentlemen well known on 
the African coast, who told me that, if any 
one of us could see the most beautiful por- 
tions inland from the coast desolated and 
completely ruined by those wars which the 
glave-trade has produced, we should be 
utterly struck with amazement that such a 
thing could be going on. 

And then, when we find the enormous 
Joss of life occasioned in bringing the com- 
paratively few slaves thatare brought--when 


Yet with all that we find | 
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we read that which Livingstone and Stanley, 
and latterly a gentleman who, I am sorry to 
say, will not be with us this cvening—Lieu- 
tenant Cameron—owing to his indisposition, 
have said to rouse our feelings on this sub- 
ject, we find that it has almost come to be a 
trade to import African negroes into Arabia 
for the purpose of concubinage and domestic 
slavery of the worst description in Arabia and 
other countries of the Persian Gulf. 

But I feel that it will not do for me to 
trespass on your time. The horrors of the 
trade have been known to you and are known 
to you, and we mect to-night not to look on 
the triumphs of the past so much as on the 
work we have before us to suppress it in the 
future, Itisno party question; for, although 
some of us may have taken different views 
of the action of the Government on the 
matter, I honestly believe there is but one 
tecling prevalent amongst Ministers and 
Members of Parliament, and the people of 
this country generally, and that is a desire 
to suppress, by every legitimate means in 
their power, that trade which is a curse to 
the age in which we live, and is as great a 
curse as you can conceive to the nations 
which practise it and carry it out. I must 
now call on my friend on my right to make 
a report to the meeting. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rey. A. Buzacort, B.A., said: Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, before I 
make a brief statement of what has been 
done during the past year by the Society, I 
have to read one or two notes which I think 
you would like to hear. First, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone writes :— 

“The Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

“ Mr. Gladstone, with his compliments, much 
regrets it will not be in his power to attend the 
meeting on the 26th instant. He is glad to 
observe that the Society is vigilantly exerting 
itself for the maintenance of the interests it 
has done so much to promote. 

“73, Harley Street, 

“ May 19th, 1875.” 

The next is from Lord Selborne, expres- 
sing his regret at his inability to attend. 

One other is from the venerable Dr, Mof- 
fat (hear, hear), in which he states that two 
previous engagements for the same evening 
prevented his attendance. Had he known 
in time he wouid not have failed to be pre- 
sent. 

IT have also a note—which, in connection 
with the history of the Society, should be 
referred to—from Sir Fowell Buxton, whom 
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a previous engagement prevents from being | 


with us. Concerning the rest, I have in my 
hand notes from fourteen Members of Par- 
liament, who would fain have been with us, 
but are prevented by previous engagements. 
We have also promises from ten Members 
of Parliament to be present and speak on 
this occasion, and others to be present and 
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forth the first Slave Circular. It was in 
their judgment—as perhaps in many of ours 
—the mere dry expression of the law as it 


stood. [ am not pronouncing an opinion on 


give us their support, some of whom will | 


appear in the course of the evening. 

The Committee propose to enter upon a 
somewhat bold course this evening, and in- 
stead of presenting before you an elaborate 
Report, according to the usual fashion, they 
have laid it upon me, as the Secretary of the 
Socicty, to make a brief statement. In this 
they are conscious that audiences do not 
care generally for reports, and it is to be 
hoped that you will care a little for a speech. 
(Hear, hear.) In the next place, the speech 
must be somewhat less formal than a re- 
port; and if anything is wanting, you must 
attribute it to the conditions of the utterance 
as a spoken thing. Claiming your indul- 
gence on that side, I may add, in passing, 
that I stand here to-day in the place of one 
who laboured hard for this Society, and 
who passed away at the beginning of the 
year, one well known to the general sup- 
porters of this Society—the Rev. Benjamin 
Millard. He toiled nobly, and has entered 
into his rest. I ought also to refer to another 
well known friend, especially among the 
Society of Friends, one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Society, Robert Alsop. 
Engaged to the last day of his life in Chris- 
tian work and charity, he fell on sleep, and 
awoke within the veil. The memories of 
these men are very grateful to our hearts ; 
they have left very blessed memorials behind 
them. (flear, hear). 

The year 1875 dawned in England upon 
a people haying little thought of slaves, 
having little thought of the immense traflic 
in slaves going on on the East Coast of Af- 
rica. The British people are very tenacious 
of impressions, and they had got hold of the 
impression that when they themselves had 
put an end to slavery in the British do- 
minions, slavery was a thing practically done 
for; and it was not easy, by all efforts of 
printing or of speech, to disabuse the En- 
glish mind of this impression. 

Happily for the slave, happily, as I hold, 
for the honour of English liberty, and 
its history, our present Government sent 








it. It simply said a slave was to be sur- 
rendered. The voice of the English nation 
rose. That which reason or argument could 
not do wasvery quickly done by this Circular. 
The Circular was withdrawn, and a second 
was issued, which contains as its motto “non 
reception.” The slave could not be surren- 
dered simply because he was was not to be 
received. In principle the two Circulars 
are alike vicious. The Committce of this 
Society immediately took energetic action 
on the issue of the first Circular; and you 
will not disagree from the conclusion I ar- 
rive at when I say that not a little of the 
awakening of the mind of this country in 
regard to the question of slavery was duc 
to the action of the Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

I may here say that the platform assumed 
by this Society all through, from the first, 
and now and ever, must be a platform of 
no party. (Hear, hear.) When, in certain 
boroughs or cities, a proposal has been made 
to hold a public meeting, and it was found 
that party feeling could not be kept out of 
it, the mecting has been postponed. As a 
Society we seek our object irrespective of 
all parties. The cry of the slave does not 
appeal to Conservative or Liberal, but to us, 
as English men and women, and to the na- 
tion at large. (Hear, hear.) And if I may be 
so bold, I hope that that platform will be 
maintained in all the speeches this evening. 
The matter, so far as the Government is 
concerned, has been referred to a Royal 
Commission—the naive way of quictly set- 
tling things—and there it ubides. 

The Committee have done their best to dif- 
fuse information, gathered frowm all parts of 
the world. They are happy in haying reli- 


able correspondents in nearly every centre of 


slave action and of coolic immigration. The 
information comes, therefore, very much at 
first hand; and it has been supplied, through 
the Reporter, and newspapers, and other 
modes, tothe public generally. It has also been 
sought to bring this information to bear on 
the Government and on our Members of Par- 
liament; and we have received not a little 
kindly assistance from Members of Parlia- 
ment, who have put questions in the House, 
and have obtained returns, which wi.l be 
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very useful to us in the prosecution of our 
work in time to come. 

Then we have had deputations to Lord 
Carnarvon in respect to New Guinea, which 
it was proposed to colonize, and to make a 
centre of a new forced-labour system. Hap- 
pily that has passed away. Next, a memo- 
rial on the general question of the coolie im- 
migration was presented to Lord Carnarvon, 
and met with a response which encouraged 
us to proceed, To Lord Derby we presented 
information, in the shape of a memorial, 
which somewhat surprised him, as to the in- 
tentions of Egypt in invading Abyssinia. 
He almost smiled at our credulity in beliey- 
ing such a project; and I could mention 
one or two of our first papers which laughed 
at the credulity of No. 27, New Broad 
Strect. Before a week was passed, and the 
evidence could be put in publishing form, 
it was confessed that we knew when others 
did not know; and that our information was 
perfectly correct. The Times very naively 
said: ‘‘ The Anti-Slavery Society ought to 
know!” Beitso. (Hear, hear.) In the next 
place, it has betn found that a slave-trade is 
going on in certain territories in Northern 


India which are under the protection of the | 


English Government. There is a large and 








handsome tribe—the Siah Posh Kaffirs— | 
who profess to be Christians of a certain | 


kind. They are fine men and women, 
and these are frequently assailed by the 
Ameer of Cabul, and the captives sold 
into slavery. We presented information on 
this subject to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
who took action immediately in the matter; 
and we are waiting the reply of the local 
Government. 

Now concerning the whole trade. There 
are five or six, or it may be seven (varying 
according to circumstances), routes of the 
slaye-trade. One goes to the north, through 
the Sahara desert, to Tunis and Morocco, 
The present Government has formed a treaty 
with the Bey of Tunis to do away with the 
foreign slave-trade ; it does not touch the 
domestic slavery. There is another very 
active line of services down the Nile across 
Abyssinia to Massowah and the Red Sea; 
wnd it is most distressing to us at the pre- 
sent moment to know that while British 
vessels, men-of-war, merchant vessels, and 
others, can pass down the Red Sea to pursue 
commercial and political and scientific ob- 
jects, the Red Sea was neyer in its whole 


amount to one million. 
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history so alive with the slave-trade as at 
the present moment, A third route is down 
the Nile into Egypt proper. Egypt retains 
slavery, and the trade in slaves, notwith- 
standing all the promises of the Khedive. 
A fourth route is across to Zanzibar and 
Pemba, where it is said the yearly demand 
of slaves amounts to from 10,000 to 12,000; 
and the fifth is from the Mozambique coast 
to Madagascar and the North — 6,000 to 
10,000 go to Madagascar alone. 

So that, if I may summarize the whole, 
there is an annual destruction and forced 
emigration of Africans of at least half a 
million a-year. Another calculation makes 
the loss in war, en route, and in slavery, 
You in England 
did not know what was going on, but the 
eyes of our minds had been drawn to it by 
the Slave Circulars; and while I do not 
agree in a single thing in them, I thank God 
that they were issued, because they have 
drawn the attention of the nation to the fact; 
and now I hope this generation will resolve 
that as our fathers affirmed that slavery 
should be destroyed from the face of the 
earth, and they did destroy it throughout 
the British Empire, we their sons will be 
animated by a like spirit, and say, We, too, 
will not slacken our hand until slavery be 
utterly destroyed throughout the world. 
(Applause. ) 

One other point let me name—that the 
Committee of your Society really lay more 
stress upon an attempt to destroy slavery as 
a status than upon the attempt to destroy 
the trade in slaves. Destroy your demand 
for slavery in Egypt, in Turkey, in Zanzi- 
bar, in Pemba, in certain portions of Asia, 
and in Madagascar, and the trade falls at 
once to the ground. 

Nor should we pass from this Eastern 
Coast of Africa without calling to mind one 
speciality of this present year. Several of 
our great missionary societies are arranging 
to send missionaries into the centre of 
Africa. We are sure they will do compa- 
ratively littie good until slavery is rendered 
impossible, for it will enter into collision 
with their every action; but so soon as it is 
destroyed the coast is clear, and the Gospel 
will have free course, (Hear, hear.) I can- 
not enter now into the coolie question; itis 
another branch of the great labour question 
of the time. We do not pretend to lay down 
conditions about labour. We maintain that 
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whatever those conditions may be they 
shall not be slavery. Lord Glenelg, when 
Secretary to the Colonies in 1888, described 
the laws which were being prepared by the 
planter-legislature in the Mauritius as only 
a new form of coercion and in some re- 
spects “‘ less equitable thin slavery itself.” I 
quote those words that some of you may 
receive it that we are not alone in regarding 
this question of coolie emigration as some- 
thing that verges very closely upon slavery ; 
and unlcss it be watched and earnestly 
looked to, it will gradually subside into it. 
I have only to express now our hearty sym- 
pathy and co-operation with our friends of 
the Aborigines’ Protection Society in respect 
to their efforts in the Mauritius, and to pre- 
vent the labour system sliding into slavery 
jn the Fijis. My friends, do let us be of one 
mind and one heart in dealing with this 
great question. It seems to me if we could 
put it on our imagination fora moment that 
500,000 human beings were being year by 
year destroyed or reduced to the condition 
of brute beasts simply to satisfy the greed 
and lust of Mohammedan and other powers, 
we should never rest until by every means 
lawful and justifiable we put an end to this 
inhuman and cruel traffic. (Hear, hear.) 
The slaughter in the West was not greater 
than the slaughter now going on in the 
East. Our fathers felt deeply as regards 
slaughter in the West; let us, their sons and 
daughters, be equally in earnest in regard 
to the slaughter going on on the East Coast 
of Africa. (Applause). 

The CHarrMAN: I have the pleasure of 
calling upon Sir Bartle Frere, and have no 
doubt you will heartily congratulate him on 
his safe return from the long and interest- 
ing tour from which he has just come 
home. 

Sir BARTLE Frere, G.C.B., was very 





warmly received. He said: Mr. Chairman, | 


ladies, and gentlemen, I have been desired 
to lay before you this evening the following 
resolution :— 


“That this meeting thankfully recog- 
nises the increased interest taken by the 
people of England in regard to slavery 
and the slave-trade; and views with 
profound satisfaction the noble efforts 
which are now being put forth in Africa, 
by Missionary Societies, and by eminent 
enterprising individuals, for the benefit 
of that continent. At the same time it 
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would impress on the Government and 
the people of this country that thus far 
such efforts (for the benefit of Africa) 
have been rendered abortive by the 
slave-trade ; and that the very conditions 
on which such missions can exist are 
rendered impossible by its presence. 
And, inasmuch as experience as shown 
that while slavery is maintained in 
Egypt, in Mohammedan, and other 
countries, its victims will continue to 
be obtained from Africa, this meeting 
feels bound to urge that the policy and 
the efforts of England should also be 
directed to the extinction of slavery, 
wherever it prevails, by all just and 
legitimate means.” 


This resolution, sir, commences with a re- 
ference to the increasing interest taken in 
this question by the British nation, and the 
history of the interest has been very clearly 
stated to you by your Secretary. I will 
therefore say no more upon the subject 
than to refer you to what will be found in 
almost every one of the newspaper notices 
of the question with regard to the Slave 
Circulars, and to contrast it with the very 
great want of interest on the subject which 
was manifested until a few years ago. (Hear, 
hear). 

I may also leave to the gentlemen who 
will, I trust, follow me this evening, to give 
you some more detailed account of the noble 
efforts, as they are well termed in the reso- 
lution, made by missionary societies, Only 
a very few years ago there was but one 
languishing Protestant mission upon the 
east coast of Africa. That number is now 
increased, and those missions, both of Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics, which were 
so languishing only three or four years ago, 
are now not only flourishing, but becoming 
the pioneers of further missionary effort, of 


| which you will hear the details from other 


speakers. But I may mention that, begin- 
ning at the north, at Mombassa, where we 
found only a single aged missionary, just 
three years ago, the venerable Mr. Edmond, 
who, almost blind, and almost worn out 
with his toil, still held to his post, there 
you have now a large and flourishing 
mission of the Church Missionary Society. 
(Hear, hear). This mission has been esta- 
blished and superintended by the Rev. Mr. 
Price, who is so well known to you as the 
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instructor of those who are better known 
as the Nassick boys; and he has carried to 
Africa, in his mature but vigorous age, the 
same principles which made his missionary 
colony at Nassick what it is—rightly called 
in the native tongue Sur Haran poor—the 


town, or city of refuge. There, as we learn | 
from the news which has lately come to us, | 





the success of the Church Missionary So- | 
ciety, so far from alarming the Arabs and | 


the Sultan, seems to have led to a stillfurther | 


and larger trust in those principles which © 


are the principles of this Society; and I 


hope that when you reccive the details of | 


what the Sultan of Zanzibar has done under 
the able guidance of the Consul-General, 


Dr. Kirk, you will find that an effectual | 
step has been taken—a step of which | 


the Church Missionary Society were the 
pioneers—to establish a free African settle- 
ment on the coast, and I believe that no- 


thing better could be done in the way of | 
stopping the slave-trade cither by sea or 


land. 

Then, further down, we lately have news 
of the intention of the London Missionary 
Society, that noble society to which Liv- 
ingstone bclonged—(hear, hear)—to send 


out another missionary to Tanganyika; | 
so that you will see a short distance below | 


Mombassa there will be a second settlement 
of freedom from the sea inland, Already 
there are on the coast excellent French mis- 
sionaries, to whom Lieutenant Cameron 
was much indebted for assistance when he 
first started on his expedition, and who had, 
through working in a quiet but systematic 
manner, done ample justice to the noblest 
aspirations of the nation. (Hear, hear). 


Again, lower down still further, there is | 
another belt of the same kind already being | 


drawn by Bishop Steere, of which Mr. 
Waller will, I trust, give you more particu- 
lars. 

Further south still, at Lake Nyassa, which 


Livingstone thought would prove to be one | 


of the most effectual checks upon the slave- 
trade, his countrymen in Scotland have 
risen, as Scotchmen are wont to do, and in 
a sensible-minded manner, acting on the 
soundest principles of their religion, and 
have sent out, and are still sending out, 
bands of young and cnergetic Christian 
men, who, I trust, in the footsteps of Liv- 
ingstone, will plant such colonies of Scotch- 


men as he hardly dared to hope for. (Hear, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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hear.) I think you will agree with me that 
efforts of this kind—efforts, be it remem- 
bered, made within the memory of all of us 
here present, and which date from quite 
within the last very few years—are truly 
termed in the resolution *‘ noble efforts.” 
Now let us turn for a moment to those 
which are referred to as the efforts of emi- 
nent, enterprising individuals, I only wish 
that my gallant young friend Lieutenant 
Cameron was here thisevening. (Applause). 
But I am sorry to learn that he is prevented 
by illness from giving you, in his own plain, 
unvarnished, and modest manner, an ac- 
count of what he has seen during his travels 
across the continent. In his absence I 
hardly venture to do more than allude to 
what he saw ; but I would ask you to con- 
sider what is the import of such efforts as 
he made to let you know from eye and ear- 
witness the truths of this traftic which, as 
we all believe, is desolating, and has deso- 
lated, Africa for so many ages. Some of 
us may have some faint notion of what it 
is to travel alone across that continent; but 
there were many who, when the grave 
closed over Livingstone in Westminster 
Abbey, felt as if the race of great travellers 
had come to an end, I could not help think-. 
ing at the time of the young sailor who I 
knew was then, if he was still alive, in the 
heart of Africa, and I could not help hoping, 
from what I knew of him, that if he came 
back he would remind you that the race of 
Livingstones was not extinct—(applause)— 
and that Scotland could still send forth sons 
like Cameron who are worthy of the name, 
and worthy of the nation. (Hear, hear.) 
But let me remind you that Cameron does 
not stand alone. Years ago, when Living- 
stone first drew the attention of all civilised 
nations to the heart of Africa, and roused 
that sympathy which has gone on growing 
and increasing every ten years since that 
time, Livingstone steod almost alone. Now, 
turn in what direction you will, you find 
that his work has been taken up in every 
direction, not only by his own countrymen 
but by men of other nations, I have only 
to refer to the gallant American who has 
already done so much—(applause)—which 
reflects so much honour upon his country- 
men, «nd I feel sure whenever Stanley turns 
up, as I trust he will very soon, you will 
find he has not been idle in the heart of 
Africa. He has already made his mark, by 
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«vawing by one single letter one of your 
missionary societies attention to one of the 
vital points in which the slave-trade is most 
vulnerable; and if he did nothing more 
than he has already done, he has done 
enough to win for himself the imperishable 
gratitude of Africa, (Applause.) Then re- 
member there are great German travellers 
who, with all the energy and thoroughness 
of the nation, have been attacking this same 
evil from the North; and when you read 
the travels of great Germans who have 
taken the northern fringe of negro land as 
the scene of their operations, you will read 
that this great evil is being hemmed in— 
(hear, hear)-—this great magazine of labour 
upon which all the unworthy of other na- 
tions have so long preyed, making merchan- 
dize of the souls and bodies of men, this 
great magazine is now being surrounded, 
and Englishmen, Germans, Americans, and 
Frenchmen, are attacking it on all sides 
and bringing to you that information which 
is absolutely necessary if you would work 
to any purpose at the great work you have 
before you. (Hear, heur.) 

Even the Portuguese, who so long were 
by no means distinguished in this matter, 
are now beginning to discover and tell us 
that they knew all about this for several 
generatious past, and they are beginning to 
set themselves to work to make a right use 
of the colonies upon the coast, and 1 am 
certain that all here will wish thera God- 
speed in the work, (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution goes on to point out how 
the slave-trade has hitherto been an obstacle 
to missionary enterprise, and how impos- 
sible it is that missions shall flourish while 
the slave-irade exists. Let us hope that now 
the tables may be turned, and that we may 
find that where missions flourish the slave- 
trade will not exist. I believe that missions 
conducted as they now are, not singly, by 
men left here and there scattered over a 
continent, but by bodies of men going toge- 
ther as Christian brethren to that country, 
you will find that missions have now their 
turn in taking the aggressive position 
against the slave-trade. 

The resolution very truly states that while 
slavery exists there is no hope of a final end 
to the slave-trade, and all our experience of 
late goes to prove the truth of this. The 
Secretary has told you at what sacrifice of 
human life this traffic is conducted ; and let 
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me tell you (and I am certain you will do 
justice to those who don’t always get justice 
at our hands in this matter) that from re- 
peated communications which I have had 
from the Khedive of Egypt, I am quite 
satisfied that His Highness and those who 
are more enlightened among his counsellors 
are quite convinced of the terrible injury 
which it would be to all the interests of 
Egypt if agricultural slavery were once to 
get a footing in that country. (Hear, hear.) 
We have occasionally a great deal of fault 
to find with the action of different powers 
and of the rulers of Egypt in this matter; 
but let us do him this justice, wherever his 
personal influence is felt there you find that 
the efforts of the English Government are 
not only appreciated but cordially sup- 
ported. (Hear, hear.) I know that for 
some years past, dating from the time when 
Egypt was supposed to be in the most 
flourishing condition, His Highness had ap- 
plied his mind to a measure of entire eman- 
cipation; that he had devised this measure 
and placed it before the English Govern- 
ment, and though his progress in the 
matter may not be all that could be desired, 
still it is, 1 believe, honest progress, and 
that it is progress I myself can have no 
doubt, because from what I have seen | 
feel certain that the hand of England is 
upon the throat of slavery and the slave- 
trade in Egypt as well as elsewhere, and 
that if your Government and you are only 
true to your principles it will not be your 
fault nor the fault of the ruler of Egypt if 
agricultural slavery gets a footing there, 
and if slavery itself is not put an end to, at 
least as fast as in many of our Christian 
countries, (Ilear, hear.) When you are 
told, and truly told, that even the best and 
the highest in Egypt laugh at the Khedive 
for what he is attempting to do; that they 
say he will never succeed, and shall never 
succeed, if they can prevent him; when you 
hear stories of this sort of thing being told 
by persons who really tell you the truth in 
the matter, let us remember how long ago 
it is since ladies in this land thought them- 
selves ill-furnished if they had not a negro 
boy to serve them. Some of us are old 
enough to remember that this abomination 
existed here in London; and we were re- 
minded by the excellent Recorder of 
London, a very short time ago, that it was 
hardly a century since the last attempt to 
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take a slave on the ground of his being a 
slave and to return him to slavery was de- 
feated by your English courts of law in 
London itself. (Hear, hear.) Let us take 
courage from this and do justice to men 
who, I firmly and honestly believe, like the 
Khedive of Egypt and his leading advisers 
and ministers, are right-hearted in this 
matter, and let us support them by our 
sympathy as well as by our advice. 

There is one other point connected with 
Mohammedan states to which I would ask 
your attention, and it is the position of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. Whatever may be the 
case with others, there can be no doubt 
that he has, at the bidding of England, 
done a work which was attended with very 
considerable difficulty, danger, and pecu- 
niary loss to himself. (Hear, hear.) When 
he came among us and saw what was going 
on, so far from attempting to elicit any 
sort of sympathy with himself as to what 
he had done, he made no kind of request 
for any compensation or assistance. I am 
satisfied that during the time he was here 
he never once mentioned the subject of his 
own losses as a reason why he should be 
well received. He was extremely surprised 
at the cordial reception you gave him. You 
gave him the reception due to a man who, 
at great sacrifice to himself, had done what 
was very unpalatable to himself, and it had 
its effect upon him; he went back tho- 
roughly convinced that we had not been 
such questionable friends as he had at first 
supposed. (Hear, hear.) I was told alittle 
anecdote which will illustrate what I mean, 
and which I had from a gentleman who 
was with him in the train going down to 
Brightop. He looked for some time as 
they went along at the fields, and remarked 
how well they were cultivated; and then 
he turned to two or three of his Arab 
ministers and advisers who were with him 
and said, “‘ You see, after all, these people 
cultivate their land very well, and you see 
there is no difficulty in getting labour; and 
you also see with how much smaller a num- 
ber of men the work is done than in our 
country. Why cannot we do the like?” 
They had a long discussion among them- 
selves and came to a conclusion. They did 
not say as we might and do say sometimes, 
What is true of the negro is not true of the 
white man. They did not say perhaps it 
might be difficult at first to succeed; but 
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they all came to a conclusion that, after all, 
there was no such great difficulty in doing 
without slaves being driven to work in the 
fields as they had at first supposed. (Hear, 
hear.) I ask you if that is not a very tan- 
gible result which you have achieved in 
carrying Arab opinion with you in this 
matter? Before we quit the subject of 
these two potentates, let us ask, Cannot you 
do something to help them? There is one 
thing in which our Government might do 
a great deal, it is to prevent their going to 
fight with one another about a bit of the 
coast to which neither of them perhaps has 
as good aright as the landlord of this hotel 
has to his property. But this is quite cer- 
tain,—on the coast which is now visited 
and accessible to the navies of all countries, 
the right of sovereignity rests very much 
with those who first come there with a 
naval force; such right as was exercised by 
those of our ancestors who first peopled 
these islands. They came to a place where 
there was no strong general government, 
and they sat down and governed ; and it is 
what at this moment any naval power can 
do on the East coast of Africa. It is, of 
course, open to any country without break- 
ing any visible national rights, without any 
infraction of treaties, to go there and do 
the same; and no doubt if the English 
Government were in the humour of coloni- 
sation they might go there and colonise 
too; and I don’t know there would be a 
great many people in this country who 
would say they did very wrong in point of 
international morality, for, in point of fact, 
there is no one else there to give protection 
to life and property, and whoever does that 
is willingly obeyed. At present there are 
only two powers, both Arab powers, who 
make any attempt at colonisation,—the 
Khedive of Egypt and the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar; and whether they have a right or not 
that is no particular business of ours at this 
moment; but it is of importance to the 
business which is the business of this Society, 
that you should not let them go and fight 
for a district of no-man’s-land between 
them. It is a matter of great importance 
that the slave-hunter should not be encou- 
raged by a country where there is no 
government. Vessels can go there, and if 
they can take up positions on the coast de- 
pend upon it one of the most useful things 
to humanity which your Government can do 
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is to mediate between the powers actually 
there, and say, ‘‘ Don’t fight about it, but 
setile between yourselves that so far each 
of you will go and no further.” This is a 
kind of settlement which will be easily 
listened to, because we have a better right 
to speak of those matters than any other; a 
right derived from the fact that all the 
chief trade of that country, especially that 
which is unconnected with the slave-trade— 
and I fear sometimes some of that which is— 
is in the hands of British-Indian merchants, 
There is no huckster’s shop at which you 
buy copper wire, or beads, or anything else 
in East Africa, which has not connection in 
some way or other with some mercantile 
firm in Western India; and it seems to me 
a plain and bounden duty, apart from all 
questions of the slave-trade, to sce that 
where our subjects trade, and the trade is 
in their hands, our Government ought to 
make known the consequence of making 
slaves, andsay “The trafficinslaves shall not 
exist.” This seems to me a God-given right 
and title conferred upon you to have some 
voice in the matter, and that your voice 
should be heard where the coast traffic is 
carried on by means of capital which finds 
its safety in the peace you have established 
in British India. (Hear, hear.) There are 
many other things which might be done by 
England, and will I trust be done, to put 
a greater check on slavery and the slave- 
trade. One of them, to which I would give 
the greatest importance as regards the slave- 
trade, forms the subject of the next resolu- 
tion; but I will not anticipate what is to be 
said on the subject by the speakers who will 
follow further than to say that I entirely 
agree in the view expressed in the resolu- 
tion. But I would ask you to remember that 
this sympathy in this matter, which has of 
late grown up among so many classes who 
never, until a few years ago, cared for sla- 
very and the slave-trade; this must not be 
allowed to die. Many of you perhaps have 
seen an excellent little work called “ 'The 
Lost Continent,” written by a member of 
this Society. In that work you will see a 
very graphic description of how Africa, 
which some centuries ago seemed to be 
emerging from barbarism, has slipped back 
into barbarism, until a few years ago it 
seemed lost to the rest of the world, and 
the whole commerce of Africa (I speak of a 
time not beyond the memory of many men 
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here present) was less than that of any one 
of the large ports in America at this mo- 
ment. Nowa very different state of things 
has grown up, and everybody is for the 
time more or less interested in Africa. I 
trust that every member of this Society will 
do their best not to let this interest die out; 
for remember it is not only a diplomatic 
question in which the honour of England | 
is concerned, it is not merely that you have 
nailed your colours to the mast, and said 
England will not be satisfied until an end 
has been put to slavery and the slave- 
trade as far as England can put an end 
to it throughout the world. That is, in 
substance, the declaration of the fathers 
of this Society, and it is a declaration 
which has been worked upon by the great- 
est minister we have had in modern times 
who has dealt with foreign affairs. It 
is the policy to which some of the most 
eminent men in all parties in England have 
pledged themselves, and it is, as a matter of 
national honour, a thing that you cannot 
forget or let drop; but it is also a very 
great commercial question. This lost con- 
tinent is capable of being made a perfect 
mine of wealth to any one who has any- 
thing to do with it. You know that in ages 
gone by, not only in Egyptian and Cartha- 
ginian ages but quite lately, up to the time 
when slavery first appeared under the wing 
of the Portuguese on the coasts of Africa, 
and I am sorry to say under our own Eng- 
lish protection,—up to that time Africa was 
comparatively flourishing, flourishing as 
compared with anything we have since 
known; and all our knowledge, compared 
with what the Portuguese found when they 
first went up the east coast goes to show 
that at that time the whole coast was stud- 
ded with rich and flourishing commercial 
marts. That state of things is, I trust, now 
being reproduced. It is a commercial ques- 
tion, which interests every manufacturer in 
this country and in all parts of the civilized 
world, that this continent should not again 
be lost to you. (Hear, hear.) But above 
all it is a question of labour, and this is, I 
trust, the view which you will not fail to 
put to the great mass of your labouring 
fellow-countrymen. The question of slavery 
is after all only the question of labour in 
Africa, and if you can only bring a small part 
of the world to do to the African labourer 
the same justice which you haye caused to- 
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be done elsewhere to the labourer wherever 
you have had anything to do with him, you 
will emancipate labour in Africa. Above 
all, it is a question of religion, which, if 
you believe the truths of the Christian reli- 
gion, you cannot fail to give your utmost 
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attention and your best wishes to, and all | 
your faculties of heart and head, to do what | 


the Bible tells you ought to be done by all 


impress it on all the sons of labour in this 
country, that if they are true to their class 
they must not rest until slavery and the 
slave-trade have disappeared. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Horack WALLER, in rising 
to second the resolution, said :—Ladies and 
gentlemen, I must first of all acquit myself 
of what I am sorry is an unpleasant duty. 
Lieut. Cameron was to have met me this 
afternoon, previous to the meeting, and 
then to have been here. He writes :—‘* I 
am very sorry I am not able to be with 
you; but I have a bad cough, and am 
going to try what a couple of days at home 
will do for it. Please tell any one there 
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and partly because I can speak of that 
which Lieut. Cameron would have spoken 
of had he been here, and that is, the great 
prevalence of the slave-trade in the interior 


_ of Africa at the present moment. 


I should be false to my colours and to 
the Society in whose behalf we are assem- 
bled, if I told you we had done much and 


_ could easily put an end to slavery. I do 
the poor; and, as a labouring man’s ques- | 
tion, I trust you will bear this home and | 


not believe one thing or the other. I believe 
the intelligent interest of this country has 
been excited to a marvellous extent on the 
part of this persecuted region of which we 
have been speaking; but any real good is 


: only in embryo at present, and it is only 


how sorry I am not to attend the meeting, | 


as it isa most important one, and for an 
object which I have much at heart.” I 
think, ladies and gentlemen, when we 
know what Lieut. Cameron 
through in his journcy across Africa, and 
has had to go through, being almost killed 
by. kindness since he has been at home, we 
must take this expression of his sorrow, 
and sympathize with him. I know what 
an exhausting thing it is to come back 


has gone | 


when you get men into the country such 
as Cameron, the excellent Scotchman Mr, 
Young, Dr. Kirk, and Bishop Steere, that 
you can get at the truth, and if it is disa- 
greeable it is none the less necessary to 
make it known to you. This trade has 
been a matter of constant warfare with 
Sultans and slave-dealers for some time, 
and it has not come to anything more than 
this: I believe at the present moment 
(and I regret to say it) the idea that the 
exportation of slaves from East Africa has 
diminished really is owing to the fact of 
the watchers having been taken off. If 
you reduce a police force fifty per cent., 
I will answer for it you will find fifty per 
cent. less cases before the police magis- 


_ trate; and if you take off half a squadron, 


some artful individual will compare notes 


| with you and say :—‘‘How many slaves 
. they used to take in the dhows, and how 


few they take now!” 


from Africa to England, with the seeds of | 


fever still hanging about you; and what 
with dinners, and fétes, and speeches, it 
has tried him very much. From what I 
have seen of him since he came back, I 


know no man would have stood here more | 
heartily and thoroughly glad to speak out | 


for the principles of this Society than Ca- 
meron would have donc to-night. (Hear, 
hear.) I feel myself to a certain extent 
in a disadvantageous position, because it 
would be affectation to deny thata great 
many of you have come here to see him. 
He is worth seeing and hearing, and I hope 
you will have that pleasure on another day: 
(Ilear, hear.) For myself, I believe the 
kindness of the Chairman has allowed me 
to take his place, partly because I have 
heen in the slave-haunted parts of Africa, 


No mail comes 
home from the east coast of Africa now 
without bringing a record of so many slave 
dhows taken. At the present moment, I be- 
lieve,—-well, I will give them one in, and say 


| there are four cruisers on the station; how 


| the evidence on this point at once. 


is it possible for them to give any account 
of slaves that are run from this coast, 
which is of such an extent that it would 
take fifty cruisers fairly to examine it, and 
all the vigilance and goodwill of sailors 
employed in such a squadron to suppress 
the slave-trade? But the force is dread- 
fully small at the present moment. You 
may say, however, that you want some 
further evidence to convince you that this 
is not all moonshine. 

We have heard lately that the export 


traffic is put an end to, I will give A 
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Young and his companions are now on 
Lake Nyassa. That Jake, I know—for I 
lived for years at the south of it—is the 
spot to which all the slave caravans from 
the slave country, eastward bound, natu- 
rally make; because when the half-starved 
gangs reach those shores they can get all 
they require to refit ; corn is always to be 
grown there on the damp banks of the 
lake, and fish is always to be procured. 
These poor slaves are turned out in one of 
the villages, as cattle are turned upon a 
common in this country on their way to a 
distant fair; and at last they are ferried 
across the lake and taken on to Mozam- 
bique, the Portuguese possessions, to Ebo 
and other places, and then run across to 
Madagascar. What can three vessels pa- 
trolling the coast<o to stop the traffic? It 
is really impossible, and the attempt is 
quite a farce; but having those men there, 
what do they say? Mr. Young tells us 
he believes that 20,000 slaves crossed the 
lake last year, and that means a loss to 
Africa of 200,000 lives. It is no good 
telling me they are to be taken into the 
Somali country, flesh and blood could not 
stand such a march. Nine-tenths are taken 
to Madagascar and other places. If this 
needs confirmation, I can give it you. Bi- 
shop, Steere the other day, when between 
the coast and the lake, met caravan after 
caravan bound for the coast; and he says 
he believed that on the one path (for there 
are two) 10,000 slaves passed him. He had 
not seen Young, to compare notes with 
him; and it is wonderful that these two 
calm, cool-headed Englishmen should come 
to the same conclusion. Therefore let me 
warn you not to believe any report that 
reaches you about the export trade in slaves 
for East Africa having relaxed. 

But you may say, How is it that it is 
permitted? Alas! here I cannot be more 
pleasant in my conclusions, There are 
Portuguese and Portuguese, such men as 
gave a cordial welcome to our Prince the 
other day, enlightened men, in Lisbon, but 
men who will not know (for I cannot put 
it in any other way) what goes on in the 
scttlements on the east coast of Africa. 
Only the other day we read in the Times 
that seven dhows had run from Mozam- 
bique to Madagascar, containing 250 slaves 
apiece. To tell me they could not stop it 
is nonsense. I might as well say you could 
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run slaves out of the Thames past Sheer- 
ness, There is a fort; there are British, 
Portuguese, and French men-of-war con- 
stantly there; there was a Portuguese man- 
of-war there at the time; and yet the 
dhows. sail away to Madagascar delibe- 
rately, and no one touches them. The 
Portuguese are not in earnest to stop the 
traffic, and I will not believe they want to 
stop it until I see better evidence of such a 
disposition. (Hear, hear.) The only qua- 
lification to such a statement is, that there 
are sufficiently good men in Portugal, up- 
right and honourable men, to make this 
statement justifiable; for if it were not so 
it would be a hopeless aspect altogether. 
But when we have such men as the Vis- 
count Duprat here, the Consul-General of 
Portugal, who does his utmost to awaken 
his Government to a sense of their respon- 
sibility, Ihave hope. (Hear, hear.) It is 
the duty of this Society to put what pres- 
sure it can upon the Portuguese. 

When I went to Africa with Bishop Mac- 
kenzie, and met Livingstone, and went 
thoroughly into the subject on the spot, we 
found not only the export trade but also 
the inland trade, which I will merely allude 
to, for itis an old tale from my lips. But 
the Portuguese find there is a very good 
thing to be made out of catching slaves in 
the interior, without exporting them. They 
collect them from the Arabs, and sell the 
women and children to Kaffre tribes on the 
south side of the Zambesi, which is the line 
of freedom in Africa,—there are no slaves 
amongst the Kaffre tribes to the south. 
But the purchasers of slaves have been 
men of war who have lost their women 
and children, and are glad to import slaves 
from this country; and the wretched Por- 
tuguese, who are there, are the go-betweens. 
They used to buy the women for two 
pounds of calico, and march them hun- 
dreds of miles to sell them. If Lieut. 
Cameron had been here, he would have 
told you that preciscly the same thing is 
going on now in the region he was in near 
Benguela, and devastating the country to a 
most horrible extent, 

To show you the use there is ina man 
devoting his life to such exploits as those 
which make Livingstone, Stanley, and Ca- 
meron famous, I will mention this: if it 
had not been for such intrepid travellers, we 
should never have known that such a thing 
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was going on; and Licut. Cameron will tell 
you in his book that tens of thousands of 
slaves are collected by the Portuguese, and 
marched down and sold to the Kaffres, 
The famine, the bloodshed, the slaughter 
which take place are every bit as cruel as 
those which take place for the supply of 
slaves to forcign countries, and it behoves 
us not to begin at the wrong end and bully 
petty chiefs and sultans, but to come to a 
Western Power and say, ‘‘ This has become 
unendurable.” (Applause.) 

If I thus speak of the Portuguese, I must 
speak equally of the Arabs; but Arabs are 
not Christians, and therefore if there is a 
distinction to be made at all, if they are to 
be called black, let the Portuguese be called 
blacker still, but black they are in heart 
and in deed. 

Thanks to an event beyond all human 
management or design, we have at Zanzi- 
bar a man who, I am thankful to say, is 
more ¢fiicient than any man living to put a 
stop to the slave-trade, if you will help 
him—I mean my dear old friend Dr. Kirk, 
who began in 1858 exploring Africa with 
Livingstone (who was with him when Ny- 
assa was discovered and Sherboro’), who, 
through evil and good report, has stuck to 
his post at that sickly place for ten years, 
almost wrecked in health, never heard of 
until dragged forward, for among his ac- 
complishments that of trumpet-blowing is 
not numbered at all; but through heat and 
cold, misery and fever, there he is doing 
his work as only that man can doit. He 
has Leen putting turn upon turn on the 
screw which is pressing the slave-trade 
down; and I see by the telegraph that 
news has come to this country that as soon 
as he got up from a sick bed the other day 
he concluded a treaty with the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, by which the Sultan makes it 
illegal to fit out any Arab caravans for 
slaving raids in the interior, and makes it a 
crime for any man to be caught slaving, 
This is all well and good, and is as it ought 
to be, for all the dreadful slave-trade going 
on north of the Portuguese possessions, 
where Livingstone saw the dreadful slaugh- 
ter and Cameron met the Arabs, is carried 
on by means of calico and beads, every 
pound of which passes through Zanzibar, 
so that it wasavery good thing to geta 
treaty of this description with the Sultan, 
if it makes it possible to find out how the 
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trade is carried on, and who the agents are. 
But who is to know anything of that unless 
men go into the interior of Africa? These 
slave-hunters will wash their hands and 
put on their blandest looks when they 
come back to Zanzibar from the interior. 
And here is where the great value of this 
treaty comes in, that now we have men 
able and willing to go there to expose the 
horrors of this traffic. Lieut. Cameron is 
one; Young and his party are a band of 
witnesses; and when Young is able to 
identify some of those men on Lake Ny- 
assa, and report to Her Majesty’s Consul! at 
Zanzibar, “‘I saw such and such a man 
carrying slaves across,” if the treaty is 
worth more than the paper on which it is 
written we can compel the Sultan to deal 
with that man, and quickly. Therefore I 
look on it as of great value. But it is as 
inoperative as a gun without powder if we 
have not Englishmen in the country to 
expose the state of things as now carried 
on. 

I can speak cordially of one paragraph 
in the resolution I have the honour of 
seconding,—-that we have light thrown into 
the country in ‘a way which must be to 
every Christian most pleasing to contem- 
plate. I remember in 1861 being stuck on 
a sandbank in the River Sheré, with Li- 
vingstone, in our ship Pioneer. The water 
was falling; our position seemed hopeless ; 
a marsh thirty miles long found us in its 
middle; we had fifteen miles to go to get to 
any native hut. Livingstone awoke me 
early one morning, ordered a boat to be 
lowered, and we went away to get wood 
for the steamer and make another effort to 
get her off. I knew what was in his heart 
All the men were down with fever; there 
were dissensions on board, such as come 
with fever: there was scarcity of food, no 
wood, everything was against him, For 
the first half-mile I did not like to speak 
to him, because I knew it would be mere 
affectation to begin to talk of anything 
else but what was on his mind. At last 
I said, ‘‘ Well, Doctor, I do pity you, I 
confess, at the present state of things.” 
He in a minute cheered up and said, 
‘Don’t pity me. The presence of you men 
in the country here who have come out to 
help me in the work I have begun is sufli- 
cient solace for every heavy hour and 
every moment of anxicty and misery that I 
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have.” (Applause.) When my dear old | 


friend was dead and buricd in Wesimin- 
ster Abbey, and I found amongst his coun- 
trymen a great desire to do something for 
his great name, I confess it was an unspeak- 
able delight to me to be consulted as to the 
best thing to do, because I knew I could 
speak as few can of the wishes of deceased 
friends, and without the shadow of doubt 
I told them exactly what they ought to do 
if they desired to carry out the dearest wish 
of David Livingstone. As he said at the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, ‘‘ I 
have opened the door; I know I shall dic 
there; take care that the door is not closed 
after me.” (Applause.) With those words 
ringing in my ears, words which were ut- 
tered long before his career stirred me to 
go to Africa, with all our dear friendship 
there, and after the return to England with 
a full knowledge of all his wishes and 
desires, I felt no hesitation in saying to my 
excellent friend on my right, an active 
leader in the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and to the leaders of the Free Kirk of 
Scotland, ‘If you want to raise a monu- 
ment to him, don’t let it be in marble or 
bronze, but follow him to the place where 
he lived and sacrificed his health and 
strength for this people, and keep the dour 
open.” (Applause.) This has been done 
in the most admirable manner possible. 
Last year, Dr. Kirk and another of Living- 
stone’s party, Mr. Young—a gunner in Her 
Majesty’s service, and second to none in 
his thoroughness and goodness on behalf of 
Africa—offered to lead these men at the 








suggestion of Dr. Stewart, who had been | 


there with Livingstone. To make a long 
story short, a beautiful steamer was built 
by Messrs. Yarrow on the Thames, and in 
October last the Wala, named after the 
place where Livingstone died, was steam- 
ing on Lake Nyassa. Two other boats 
were taken, and there is the grandest be- 
ginning of anew chapter for East Africa. 
Nor is this enough. Not only does the 
honour come to the Scotch Churches of 
having launched the first steamer ever 
placed on an African lake, but all honour 
to them for what they have done now. On 
Saturday, a large detachment went out to 
back up those already there, and I am con- 
vinced that already a slaver must find it a 
perilous thing to be in the vicinity of the 
lake, and he must soon retreat altogether 
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before the light that is now brought down.. 
(Hear, hear.) 

But it requires more than a meeting once 
a year to bring all this to effect. We give: 
you evidence to go upon; we tell you the 
weak places, and we do it willingly, because 
we are not afraid of damping your energies. 
We have had quite evidence enough in the 
turmoil excited about the Slave Circulars, 
and the only thing wanting in England is 
information and accurate details to go upon. 

I am glad, as an Englishman, to be able 
to state one thing: first of all, I know that 
no one in this country is more anxious 
about the state of Africa than our glorious 
Queen. (Hear, hear.) It was only the 
other day that I found Her Majesty wished 
to avail herself of a further opportunity 
of understanding something about Living- 
stone’s maps by asking Lieut. Cameron to- 
explain them to her personally again. She 
had already seen them, but not in the hands. 
of any one who had travelled in Africa; 
and with that intelligence and that earnest 
desire to gain information on this subject 
which is all her own, she would take no- 
thing at secondhand, but had this explained 
personally to her by Lieut. Cameron. Then, 
coming to the Government over which she 
reigns, Iam English enough to say that I 
do not believe any Government, for the . 
sake of truckling to party or anything else, 
could ever let this question of slavery take 
a second place. Take the members of the 
Government in detail or in a mass, they 
must all be Englishmen or they would not 
be where they are. (Hear, hear.) They do 
not mean to let slavery exist where they 
can put a stop toit. But they are in a re- 
sponsible position, in which sentiment must 
be kept down to a minimum, and in which 
they will have to answer for every penny 
they expend. They have to feel the pulse 
of the nation, and already I believe much 
could be told of the earnestness of the Go- 
vernment to put down this terrible slave- 
trade. They are anxious to gain all the 
information they can, and I believe they 
are anxious to be encouraged by the nation 
in putting an end to it. Therefore I say it 
is not as if it were a party question, or as 
if any one could be lukewarm. We feel 
that all England is an anti-slavery society 
in every sense of the word, but that Eng- 
land does not know as much as we are 
compelled to know. 
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Although much has been done, it is only 
just the turning over of the first page in 
the chapter. We have lost good men in 
the cause and shall lose better; but don't 
be dismayed. Let us all work together and 
try what wecan do. Let us be English in 
our position, and do what England ought 
to do with other Powers. We say that 
where a case comes near home, when to the 
north and west of Africa there is a dis- 
turbance which may breed mischief, we 
can listen te what is said. But we have an 
affair which concerns the life of half a mil- 
lion every year, and when we are reminded 
that old congresses have seen the thing in 
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should endeavour as a nation to press upon 
those nations the necessity to have done 
with slavery. Then we knew what Mo- 
hammedan countries did; could not we 
bring something to bear on Turkey? Con- 
sidering how much she owed us, we should 
get her to do something. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The Hon. EvEtyn Asu ey, M.P., said:— 
Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen, 
I have often heard it remarked during the 


_ last two or three years by thoughtless peo- 


ple, that really an anti-slavery society is an 


| anachronism, for they say the whole of Eng- 
' Jand is an anti-slavery society. But, before I 


the same light, let us keep this as avery | 


important fact before us,—that nothing 
whatever is being done in the way of pull- 
ing together, that is nation with nation, 
because it is disagreeable to find fault with 


Portugal or with Spain. We hate to trouble | 


a man who is down, and Spain is down 
at a depth from which we hope she will 
recover. 

But others are suffering, and we cannot 
let their sufferings go on without an effort 
to prevent them. Therefore the sooner we 
take our foremost place as anti-slavery peo- 
ple, and bring our influence’to bear on our 
neighbours, the better it will be for this 
great section of humanity, which neither 
knows peace nor plenty, nor God’s name, 
nor, as yet, the English name; for God has 
framed the English as His servants to plead 
the cause of the stranger, the widow, the 
fatherless, and the oppressed. (Applause.) 

Mr. ARNOLD, who spoke from the body 
of the room, and was indistinctly heard, 
was understood to say that he felt a deep 
interest in the object of the Society, and 
considered that they ought to endeavour to 
bring up something more practical than 
simple resolutions. It was asad feature in 
our day that young men could not be found 
to go to Africa and carry civilization along 
with commerce. (Hear, hear.) The men 
were still among us who opened up South 
America after one of our wars, and they 
made large fortunes. Where were the 
young men in our day to go to Africa and 
open up the country? He knew Living- 
stone well, and loved his memory too much 
not to grieve that his work should die. Sce 
what Spain had done in Cuba, and how 
she had deluged that country with blood ! 
Spain and Portugal stood together, and we 





proceed to the resolution, I wish the meet- 
ing would allow me to point out the very 
valuable functions discharged by a society 
of this sort : the manner in which it acts as 
a focus for undoubtedly enthusiastic feeling 
in favour of the anti-slavery movement; the 
way in which it leads that feeling; and, 
morcover, as I can speak from personal 
experience and the experience of other 
members of the House of Commons, that 
its office is a place where you can get every 
information you want at a moment’s notice, 
when delay might be fatal to any step that 
might require to be taken. Under the en- 
thusiastic care of Mr. Cooper, Mr. Sturge, 
and Mr. Buzacott, the Society though not 
often coming to the surface, is doing a 
great and useful and, I may say, an indis- 
pensable work to the anti-slavery fecling of 
the country. (Hear, hear.) The resolution 
I have been asked to propose is this :— 


“When it is considered that, on the 
most moderate estimate by competent 
authorities, not less than 500,000 natives 
are still annually sacrificed to the Afri- 
can slave-trade ; and that, so long ago 
as at the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, 
and at Verona, in 1823, the great Powers 
of Europe mutually agreed to promote 
its extinction; and further, that since 
that period not only the slave-trade but 
slavery has been abolished by every 
nation of Christendom (saving Spain 
and Brazil), this meeting is of opinion 
that the time has fully come for a fur- 
ther agreement of the great Powers, 
which shall establish a consensus of law 
and of action which shall govern their 
relations and attitude towards those na- 
tions in which the slave-trade and slavery 


| are yet maintained ; and that Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government should be requested 
to invite once more a conference of the 
great Powers, in order to effect this 
object.” 


I need hardly point out to you that this 
is a very important proposition ; but I think 
you will agree with me that it is a proposi- 
tion which is entirely consonant with the 
march of events in the present century, and 
with that degree of boasted civilization to 
which European nations have arrived. We 
have a conference meeting at Berlin at 
the present moment. Three great military 
Powers have joined together and invited 
three other Powers to join with them; two 
of the three have accepted, and our own 
has held aloof. Mr. Chairman, would it 
not be possible and very fit that when three 
great Powers meet together and ask the 
assistance of other Powers with reference 
to the action they shail adopt to a Power 
like Turkey, they should add to their pro- 
posals a ninth clause, to the effect that 
slavery should be abolished ? Would there 
be anything unreasonable in their pointing 
out to any slave-holding Power with which 
they are brought in contact, that we have 
reached that stage when we consider that 
freedom and slavery are the two distinct 
marks of civilization or barbarism? (Ap- 
plause.) 

And when we are promoting this action 
towards the semi-barbarous Powers of Asia 
or its vicinity, are we to hold our hands aloof 
from those more ancient monarchies which, 
from their antiquity, ought to know better 
—Spain and Portugal? We have heard from 
Mr. Waller of the want of energy and the 
want of real sincerity shown by Portugal 
on the cast coast of Africa. It is perfectly 
impossible for this country, with the small 
squadron she has, to do what we want to 
do on the east coast of Africa, if the Power 
with which we are in alliance, and which 
is bound to us by treaty, is playing false. 
How can we command the whole of the 
coast if the channel between Madagascar 
and Mozambique, which is entirely under 
the control of Portugal, is to be laid open 
to the marauder without the least possible 
check? If we could persuade the great 
Powers of Europe to meet and say they 
agree that no longer should slavery be tele- 
rated on any continent by any great Power, 
should we not have a great lever with 
which to go to Portugal and say, “ We call 
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upon you, in the name of the civilized coun- 
try you say you represent, to act in earnest 
and help us in putting a stop to what is going 
on on the east coast of Africa”? The hon. 
gentleman in the corner (Mr. Arnold) al- 
luded to Cuba. There is nothing more foul 
on earth than what has gone on in Cuba 
for the last ten or fifteen years. I have 
visited Cuba, and have seen among the 
sugar plantations the greatest possible de- 
gradation and cruelty. I remember—as one 
little illustration is worth a great deal of 
declamation—I remember perfectly well 
staying on one plantation, and at night the 
master, before I retired to bed, said to me, 
** You are going to smoke your cigar on the 
verandah ; but half an hour hence for your 
life do not come out again.” I said, “ Why 
not?” He said, ‘After a certain hour 
after sunset I let the bloodhounds loose in 
the yard for my protection against the ne- 
groes.” ‘‘ But,” I said, ‘* I have seen them 
already locked up in a sort of prison; what 
can they do? ‘ Yes,” he said, ‘* but they 
are wild and dangerous, and we are afraid 
of them ;” and I should think so, brought as 
they are from their homes, ignorant of the 
language, and worked up within eight 
years. Eight years is the lifetime of a 
negro brought from the coast. I know per- 
fectly well that, ostensibly, the slave-trade 
is put down in Cuba, and that recently 
there have not been any large importations; 
but let me inform this meeting that every 
slave in Cuba at this moment must be 
freed, because by treaty engagement Spain 
has promised us—a treaty which came into 
force more than twenty years ago—that no 
slave should be imported into Cuba. The 
whole of that gencration has passed away, 
and every slave that now exists in Cuba 
must have been imported in violation of 
the treaty, and we can claim his freedom. 
(Hear, hear.) Is it to be tolerated that 
Spain, although she has her difficulties at 
home, should continue to violate and out- 
rage our feelings by continuing slavery in 
Cuba after all? If we feel we are ham- 
pered by going to Spain alone, let us go to 
Spain as one of a body of the civilized 
Powers of the world; let us go to Spain 
and say to her, ‘‘ You must accept this as a 
solemn declaration on the part of the lead- 
ing countries of Europe that the country 
which countenances slavery now is out of 
the band.” (Hear, hear.) 
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As far as Egypt and Turkey are concerned, 
the best thing to do for them would be to go 
to the Commitiee of the Stock Exchange, 
and say the loans should not be quoted un- 
less they abolished slavery. (Hear, hear.) I 
am afraid at the present moment all they 
look for from civilization is the sinews of 
war, Still, I have no doubt there is a great 
desire not only on the part of Egypt, as we 
have heard from Sir Bartle Frere, but also 
on the part of Turkey, to adopt the feel- 
ings to prompt us in our actions, and be- 
come members of the European family. If 
it is so let us by a solemn document, sealed 
and ratified, declare that the first and indis- 
pensable condition of the admission of any 
Asiatic Power into the family of European 
nations is the abolition of slavery ? Depend 
upon it, when you have a great reservoir of 
slave-labour, like Africa, with large centres 
of unexplored territory, you will not in our 
lifetime put a stop to the slave-trade until 
you have got rid of what is calling for the 
supply. (Hear, hear.) The precedents 
«quoted in the resolution are so very much 
to the point that I am trying to confine my- 
self to the practical] points in the resolution. 
The Congress of Westphalia marched one 
great step in the advance of humanity. It 
proclaimed the liberty of worship, that no- 
body should be prosecuted for the profession 
of his religion. The Congress of Vienna, 
followed by the Congress of Verona, de- 
clared the slave-trade piracy *; and we only 
hope that the Congress of London, we will 
say—how soon ?—1877? Iam afraid that 
is too soon—the Congress of London of 1880, 
will proclaim, with the unanimous consent 
of the whole world, slave-holding barbarous 
and unworthy of the world or of the century 
in which we live. (Applause.) 

Mark Stewart, Esq., M.P., seconded 
the resolution. He said: I venture to ex- 
press my concurrence in the resolution. 
Had I had the drawing of it, I must, in all 
dleference to your excellent secretary, say I 
should have madeit somewhat wider in its ex - 
tent; for I see it only includes, judging by 
its terms, the great Powers of Europe. 
Having visited the Southern States of 

* Mr, Ashley is in error in the last point. 
The English Government instructed the Duke 
of Wellington, at the Congress of Vienna, to 
urge that slavery should be declared piracy. 


All the Powers consented except France, whose 
objection was unhappily allowed to prevail. 
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America immediately after the great war, and 
having been almost the first British traveller 
in those regions, I know perhaps as well as 
anybody here the immense self-denial and 
the great sacrifices the United States made 
in repressing slavery. And knowing the 
national character of that great country, 
they would heartily endorse the views we 
are now endeavouring to propagate, that 
there ought to be a general consensus and 
agreement of nations to put down this ac- 
cursed and detestable thing—slavery. (Hear, 
hear.) One remark in the Report certainly 
I fully endorse and concur in—that while 
deprecating in the very fullest manner 
those Slave Circulars which were issued, he 
(Mr. Buzacott) felt rather glad than other- 
wise that they had been issued, because 
they had drawn out the sympathy of this 
country, and enlisted that sympathy in this 
movement, which was no doubt flagging in 
a very lamentable degree. - It was said on 
the one hand: ‘We have paid money 
enough; ” on the other hand: “‘ You must 
always have slavery, and England has done 
her part.” But underneath all that was 
the stern, right feeling of the English 
nation, and the people came forward with 
one mind to say: “If your laws are bad; if 
your foreign policy has been laid down ina 
particular way by different foreign minis- 
ters, however eminent, and is not found to 
conduce to the great simple rule that on 
every English deck a slave must be free, 
then we must have a revision of those laws 
and of those international treaties with all 
nations; and we must adopt some plan and 
find out some means by which we can ¢s- 
tablish these principles which are solemn 
and sacred to every heart.” (Hear, hear.) 
There are so many aspects in which to ad- 
vocate this question, and they have been so 
fully set forth by the previous speakers, that 
it would be only repetition on my part to 
go over the Blue-Beoks presented to the 
House of Commons, or refer to the debates 
on the question of East African slavery. 
But we are all agreed here that we are now 
approaching the subject under nfost favour- 
able auspices. We have the names of 
Young, Cameron, Kirk, and Livingstone, 
men who have pioneered the way through 
that great country, and overcome its difficul- 
ties. We have the feeling in the minds of 
our great merchant princes that a great 
future is before them as regards commerce 
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in Africa. We have further than that cir- 
cumstances which we must all consider in 
a political, in a social, in a moral sense, in 
the view which has been stated in regard to 
labour, and above all things with regard to 
religion. These are questions which I 
merely glance at. They urge us to feel that 
there are circumstances which never are so 
favourable as those which now present 
themselves to do something; and what are 
we todo? We must not only hold meet- 
ings and endeavour to feel the pulse of the 
country; but we must go into action. Re- 
member what was said of a great Athenian 
orator, Demosthenes, who, when asked, 
** How do you make such impression on the 
people when you address them? said, ‘‘ It 
is because I use action.” He was asked a 
second reason, and the second reason he 
gave was ‘“‘ Action”; he was asked a third 
reason, and the third reason he gaye was 
‘“‘ Action.” Therefore I say it behoves this 
Society, and all interested in it, to take up 
this theme, and see how they can interest 
others in this great, holy, and good work, 
and further the cause of the Society and en- 
deavour to bring about the agreement not 
only of European great powers, but also, as 
I hope, of the United States of America, 
that we may go forth, with one heart, 
shoulder to shoulder, to do our best to put 
down this accursed traffic. (Applause.) I 
have much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

W. McArtuur, Esq., M.P., said: At 
this late hour I shall only attempt to occupy 


one or two minutes of your time; but 


let me congratulate the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety on its present position. (Hear, hear.) 
I could not help thinking as I listened 
to the speeches, on the extraordinary change 


in public opinion during the last fifty or | them in the state of slavery in which they 


sixty years. Then this Society had enor- 
mous difficulties, which they have over- 
come; and now I am happy to say that the 


| 
| 
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pressing remonstrances from the people 
of Jamaica against their further impor- 
tation into that island, and a contem- 
plated importation of coolies and Pacific 
Islanders into the new colony of Fiji, 
this meeting would earnestly press on 
Her Majesty’s Government the necessity 
of a complete revision of the principles 
on which servile immigration has been 
suffered to proceed during the last thirty 


| years, and of reverting to those condi- 


tions which were laid down as essen- 
tial for the protection of the coolies by 
the Order in Council issued by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the year 1838.” 


I am glad that the Anti-Slavery Society 
has taken up this subject, as it is one per- 
haps not so well understood in this country 
as the subject of slavery in general ; but 


| under a new name, the name of immigra- 





tion and labour traffic, thousands and tens 
of thousands—I may say hundreds of thou- 
sands—of unfortunate coolies are held in 
the most degrading and cruel state of bon- 
dage. They are brought from different 
parts of India and China; a contract is 
entered into with them for their labour, 
according to the terms of which they have 
to be returned to their own country in a 
few years. But the fact is, the moment the 
contract is signed the man enters upon a 
state of slavery the most cruel and oppres- 
sive it is possible so conceive. We have 
the report of the Royal Commission with 
regard to the state of the coolies in the Mau- 
ritius, in British Guiana, and other parts of 
the world. We learnt in the Mauritius they 
are not only obliged to continue seven or 
eight years, according to the terms of their 
engagement, but after that period they are 
prevented from going back to their own 
country, and everything is done to keep 


' are held. The same with regard to British 


tide of public opinion has turned completely | 


in favour of this Society, and the whole 


nation, with one accord, will support its | 
operations wherever they extend. The | 
resolution I have to move will meet with | 


the approval of this meeting. It is:— 
“That, in view of the oppressive 
treatment of the Indian coolies in Mau- 


ritius, as shown in the report of the 
recent Royal Commission, together with 


Guiana; and what we have heard of the 
position of the coolies is calculated to ex- 
cite our deepest sympathy and greatest 
efforts on behalf of those oppressed people. 
(Hear, hear.) In the Mauritius, after a man 
has served his time, only cight days are 
allowed to him to determine what he is to 
do in the future. He is not allowed to go 
through the island without a passport; he 
is obliged to have a description of himself 
in his pocket and a photograph, and in 
every way his liberty is interfered with, and 
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they call it freedom. It is slavery and en- 
forced servitude. (Hear, hear.) Cuba has 
been referred to; I have been told that the 
slaves in Cuba are in a better position than 
the coolies. Take South American coun- 
tries. In Peru there are thousands of coo- 
lies who are worked in gangs, and negroes 
are put over them with lashes of four plies 
of cowhide, five feet long and one and a 
a halfinches thick, with which these unfor- 
tunate men are driven to their work. I 
am glad we have taken up this question, 
for I think the Government should interfere 
to protect these coolies in their work. 

In other parts of the world, I am glad to 
find we have put down the labour traffic. 
‘“‘ Blackbirding” has been put down in the 
Pacific. We have sustained a heavy loss in 
the deaths of Bishop Patteson and Commo- 
dore Goodenough ; but, as far as we can 
ascertain now, the whole of that cruel and 
oppressive system has been put down; and 
the Governor of Fiji, Sir Arthur Gordon, is 
exercising his influence for the protection of 
the native race, and to carry out a well-regu- 
lated system of labour.* Iagree with Bishop 
Patteson that a well-regulated system of 
labour would be an advantage to the 
islands. I hope it can be arranged, 

With regard to the general question, the 
conduct of Portugal is most disgraceful. 
We are on friendly terms with Portugal. 
It is a Power that ought to respect our 
advice and be guided by our influence ; 
and we should go to her and say, ‘“‘ Among 
all the Powers there is none that carries 
on the slave-trade in the east of Africa 
more than Portugal.” The conduct of 
Spain is still worse. At the time of the 
treaty with Spain, she undertook to put 
down slavery in Cuba, and we paid her 
£400,000 to do so. She pocketed the money 
and carried on the slave-trade. No wonder 
Spain is in its present degraded position, 
the basest of the kingdoms of Europe. 
(Hear, hear.) It is impossible it can be 
otherwise. Here is an attribute of Provi- 
dence which affects nations as well as indi- 
viduals, and the history of Spain has been 





* Mr. McArthur is too sanguine, for the la- 
bour traffic still goes on; natives are stolen and 
entrapped in the South Pacific at the present 
moment, though probably not to the former 
extent. Nor is it possible to carry out the 
contract system’ with any justice to ignorant 
natives. 
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tracked with blood for many years, and 
Spain has been suffering in consequence of 
its past conduct. We have laid out a large 
amount of money; but the nation that 
contributed twenty millions to put down 
slavery in the West Indics does not be- 
grudge all it has spent to put down slavery 
throughout the world. I hope we shall 
continue to exercise this influence. A bles- 
sing rests on the nation that looks on the 
poor, and the oppressed, and the suffering. 
We have done so, and I trust we shall ever 
do so. If anything has made England so 
distinguished as she is, it is that she has 
never turned a deaf ear to the cry of suf- 
fering humanity. (Hear, hear.) One of 
our poets, referring to the fate of empires 
and the continued degradation of nations, 
said :— 

“My country, when shall be thy hour, 

When rolls the wheel of Destiny ? 
Lo! Liberty shall be thy tower, 
The free, the slave shall plead for thee. 


Thou friend and fortress of them all ! 
Lo, Britain ! thou shalt never die.” 


(Great applause.) 


H. PEAse, Esq., said:—I shall observe 
the good advice, ‘‘ Let well alone.” At the 
last moment I am asked to second the 
third resolution, and do so most heartily, 
simply adding this remark, that I hope this 
present generation, with the aid of the 
ladies, will be able to carry out the old 
aspiration, that wherever Britain’s power is 
felt, mankind may count and feel her mercy 
too. (Applause.) 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

JAMES LONG, Esq., in moving a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, said :—I have 
been called upon to say a word. Much 
of the information that has been com- 
municated to-night about Mozambique is 
due to the rapid communication we have 
got established of late with that coast. Not 
long since it took eighteen months to get to 
Madagascar, and now the journey is ac- 
complished in a few weeks, and we are 
having daily information from the whole of 
the coast. We all know now a great deal 
more of the interior of Africa than was 
known a few years ago. The latest ex- 
plorer, in all his addresses, shows that there 
is every encouragement to enter into traffic 
and commerce with the people in the in- 
terior. I trust the day is not far distant 
when I shall see a company formed like the 
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ancient East India Company, that will 
plant its factories, forming a line of com- 
munication from the seaboard to the in- 
terior, which will become centres of industry, 
commerce, civilisation, and Christianity. 
There is a movement on foot of a private 
character, just now, with a view of organi- 
sing something like the old East India 
Company—what be may called an East 
African Company—with the express object 
of endeavouring to establish such centres of 
industry and of commerce, I have had the 
honour of being one of Livingstone’s 
friends in former years. We were fellow- 
students, and amongst those who loved him 
dearly are many friends who still survive, 
and are ready to make great sacrifices to 
commemorate his noble work. You have 
heard of their establishing an industrial mis- 
sion which is named ‘‘ Livingstone,” and I 
can tell you there are men in Scotland who 
not only give their £1,000 or £2,000 to an en- 
terprise like this, but I have the satisfaction 
of being able to say, if through my humble 
efforts I am able to bring together a certain 
body of men having hand and heart open, 
I have the promise of £10,000 from one 
man to enter into this work. (Cheers). The 
sentiments of the speeches you have heard 
to-night I cordially endorse; but I would 
endeavour to direct the attention of the 


meeting to some practical purpose. I never | 


did approve the getting up of a squadronon 
the coast to put down the slave-trade. I 
consider it would prove as great a mistake 
as I am sure it did on the West Coast. The 
experience of the last few years has proved 
that it would only add to the horrors of 
slavery. lf the Government could have its 
attention given more to the encouragement 
of commerce and supporting private effort, 
and giving to men suchas I have alluded to 
a charter toscttle in the country—Sir Bartle 
Frere has told us there is no difficulty, no 
obstacle to it, and I do not see why 
the mind of the public should not be 
turned to make some practical purpose 
of such a meeting as this. (Hear, 
hear.) Allusions have been made to the 
coolie trade; I can show by documents 
from another Government that there has 
been a contract entered into between the 
Government of Natal and of Mozambique, 
that all the labour required by Natal will 
be supplied by Mozambique from slaves 
brought from the interior. This is a con- 
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tract that Natal could not have negotiated 
without being supported by the Government 
at home. The contract scems to be dexter- 
ously worded. The resolution I should 
move is:— 


“That the cordial thanks of this 
Meeting be presented to Joseph Whit- 
well Pease, Esq., M.P., for his kindness 
in presiding on the present occasion.” 


EpMUND SturGE, Esq., seconded the reso- 
lution, which was passed with acclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN said: While we cannot 
all be Livingstones, or Camerons, or Freres, 
each of us has his little part to take in a 
great work if we will be true to our country 
and to our principles. It has been a great 
pleasure to me to be with you to-night, and 


| our work must still continue. I hope we 


shall go on with renewed zeal so long as 
‘* man’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn.” (Applause.) 

This concluded the proceedings. 








REPORT OF THE CHINESE COM- 
MISSION TO CUBA, 


WE have just received a copy of this in- 
valuable Report, in time to announce its 
arrival ere going to press. It is an elabo- 
rate document, and contains a vast amount 
of evidence obtained in Cuba, by the 
Chinese authorities, bearing upon coolie 
immigration to Cuba. It justifies the 
absolute refusal by China of any further 
countenance of this new form of slavery, 
in spite of treaties with Spain, and at the 
risk of war. . 

All investigations of Chinese were con- 
ducted verbally and in person by the 
Commissioners, who aflirm that it was 
shown in evidence “that 8-tenths of the 
entire number declared that they had been 
kidnapped or decoyed ; that the mortality 
during the voyage from wounds caused by 
blows, suicide, and sickness, proves to have 
exceeded 10 per cent. ; that on arrival at 
Havannah they were sold into slavery, a 
small proportion being disposed of to 
families and shops, whilst the large ma- 
jority became the property of sugar plan- 
ters; that the cruelty displayed even 
towards the former is great, and that it 
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assumes in the case of the latter propor- 
tions that are unendurable. The labour, 
too, on the plantations is shown to be 
excessively severe, and the food insuf- 


ficient ; the hours of labour are too long, - 


and the chastisements by rods, whips, 
chains, &c., &c., productive of suffering 
and injury.” 

In future numbers of our Reporter we 
will give extracts which prove more 
frightful cruelties than we had ventured 
to describe in these papers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS FOR 
THE YEAR 1875. ‘ 
8. 


Albright, A., Birmingham .., (don.) 40 0 
Alexander, F., Ipswich (sub.) 0 10 
Alexander, Mre. F., Ipswich “ 0 10 
Alexander, M. B., Reigate... _,, 1 
Alexander, S. A., Reigate... _,, 1 
Allen, W., Dorking (3 yrs.) os 5 
Alloway, Rev. W., Jamaica 7 0 
1 
1 
1 
3 


— 


coucoocooansoocococecosococcoOorEH}! 


Alsop, R., Stoke Newington a 
Anstie, G. W., Devizes... ,, 
Armstrong, L. B., Liverpool __,, 
Backhouse, E., Sunderland... (don.) 2 
Backhouse, J., Reigate . (sub.) 1 
Backhouse, Mrs. K., Darlington ,, 1 
Barclay, J. G., London . (don.) 150 


coococoocoocoooocoooecocooocooosoccc 


Bassett, J. D., Leighton Buzzard ,, 12 1 
Bell, The Misses, Alton .., (sub.) 1 
Bell, Sheppard, Alton S 1 
Bevan, R. C. L., London ... (don.) 6 
Bewley, S., Dublin.. . (sub.) 1 
Boam, H., Derby cate “ 01 
Bottomley, J., Birmingham ” 2 
Bowly, 8., Gloucester Boil ide 21 
Brady, Mrs H., York ies le 0) 
Braithwaite, C. L., Kendal... (don.) 3 1 
Braithwaite, Isaac, London a Se 
Brewin, Thomas, _—— 

for Reporters $5 - 018 9 
Brown, Miss Phoebe, Luton | (sub. 0 4 O 
Brown, W. W., Evesham ... __,, 010 O 
Bryant, Wag Surbiton . (don.) 12 10 0 
Burchett, J. R., London ... (sub) 2 2 0 
Burlingham, H. (per J. Pum- 

phrey) Evesham .... ” ie dae 
Burtt, J., York kis 1 0 0 
Buxton, Sir T. F., Warlees.. on.) 12 10 O 
Cadbury, J., Banbury jan ev ie ee ae 
Capern, H., "Northampton "7 ms 0 2 6 
Chalkley, G. H., Tottenham - 010 0 
Clarke, Rev. J. (Church collection) 

Jericho, Jamaica... PAS ars 9 
Clarke, J., Street »» @eb.) 1 1 -0 
Clemesha, Mrs. Ann, Bradford _,, 1 0 0 
Clemesha, W., Preston... 1 0 0 
Cooke, J. B., Liverpool (2 yrs. sub.) 1 0 0 
Cooper, J., W althamstow ... (sub.) 1 1 0 
Cooper, 3., Walthamstow... —,, ae 
Crowley, F'., Alton ... alls 3 cae 1.34.2 
Crowley, F., Alton... .. (don.) 10 0 0 
Curtis, Dr. W. is (sub.) 010 O 
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Darby, Mrs. R. Neon: 


1875-1876 . (sub.) 2 
Dawson, Mr., Exeter ca ae 0 
Deurdin, Mr., Bermuda .... _,, 0 
Dickinson, Rev. W. W., were 8 

Lynn , be 0 
Dillwyn, Mrs, 8. A., ‘Bath .. * 1 
Drane, Mr., Exeter .. Ee 0 
Edwards, Miss, Denmark Hill “ 1 
Elliott, J.C., Liskeard ..._,, 0 
Elliott, M., Liskeard ia te 0 
Ellis, Miss, Leicester. renee 0 
Ferguson, R., M.P., Carlisle _,, ] 
Fisher, Mrs. z Neath ts 0 
Fitzgerald, J. P. W., Woodbridge ,, 1 
Forster, S. & E. , Tottenham * 1 
Forster, W. E., M.P., Bradford ,, 1 
Fothergill, Miss, Hensol Castle ,, 2 
Fox, A. L., Falmouth a 1 
Fox, C., Falmouth . eit. sca 1 
Fox, F. HL, Torquay 2 
Friend (per Joseph Cooper) (don. )100 
Fry, E., Highgate ... . (sub.) 1 
Fry, R., Bristol . (don.) 12 
Fry, T., Darlington... ; Ss an 
Gibbons, W. B.z, Stratford- 

on-Avon ... ie el a 
Gill, S., Bradford ... w+ (sub.) 0 
Glaisyer, J. H. Brighton ... _,, 0 
Greenwell, Miss D., Clifton - 0 

| Hack, D. P., Brighton a oe 1 
Harris, A., Bradford a” es 1 


Harvey, Thomas, Leeds -. 
Harvey, Thomas, Leeds (sub.) 5 
Haynes, Rev. E. C., Goole, 
near Hull .. ” 0 
Head, G. H., Carlisle se aie 6 
Hicks, C., Stansted... a. 0 
Hill, A., Tottenham oe 0 
Hill, G., Liverpool .. 1 
Hodgkin, J., per T. Hodgkin (don.) 5 
Hubbert, Mrs. R., Tottenham (sub.) 1 
Hutchinson, a ae 0 
| Isaac, J. C., Liskeard ae. 3 ae 0 
James, R., Helston ... eae 2 
Jones, Rev. T., Broseley ... (sub.) 0 


Harris, Alfred, Tadcaster ... ,, 25 
Harris, Rev. Il. B., Jamaica = 


Harrison, Smith, Lyme Regis (don.) 10 


Jowitt, J., and Sisters, Leeds (don.) 10 

Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society (per J. 
Pumphrey), Evesham . (sub.) 1 

Ditto (per Miss Tregelies), Falmouth 


(sub.) 1 
Lean, W. S. Ackworth, ... ,, 0 
Lester, Mrs. E. L., Budleigh 
Salterton ” .. (don.) 2 
Ditto . ae .» (sub) 1 
Letchworth, T., Brighton ... _,, 1 
Lewis, S., Sierra Leone... ,, 1 
Ditto re cad ae 1 
Lloyd, S., Birmingham . (don,) 5 
Lury, E., Mrs. ., Bristol . (sub.) 0 
Macarthy, J. B., Sierra Leone _,, 0 
Mason, Mrs. 8. A., York ... ,, 1 
Minchin, Rev. H. H., Daventry ,, 0 
Moor, Rev. E., Bealings ... 4, 0 
Mordy, John, Workington 0 
| Morley, S., M.P., London .., (don. ) 20 
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Mounsey, J., Sunderland .., (don.) 6 5 0 Stephens, Mrs. J. P. Bridport (sub.) 010 0 
Newman, F, W., Weston- super-Mare Sturge, Mrs. L. E., Charlbury _,, 100 
(don.) 5 0 0 | Sturge, George ... ... (don.) 25 0 0 
Norton, W., Reigate (sub.) 1 0 0 | Swan, Mrs., Edinburgh .., (sub.) 0 5 0 
Palmer, Capt. R.N., Blackheath ,, . 1 0 0 | Thomas, Mrs, E., Bristol ... (don.) 12 10 0 
Pease, Mrs. Gurney, Darlington (don. = 0.0 | Thompson, Bros., ee Pe 20 0 
Pease, H., Darlington ae 0 0 | Thompson, §., York (sub) 010 0 
Pease, H. Kr, Darlington ... _ ,, 3 0 0 | Toll, Miss, Woodbridge hes 5 05 0 
Pease, J. & z W., Darlington ,, 187 19 0 Tregelles, K. O., Derwent Hill _,, 10 0 
Pease, T., Bristol ... ... (sub) 1 1 O | Trevelyan, A., J. P., Teinholme ,, § 0 0 
Peak, J., Torquay ... ... (don.)120 0 O | Tuckett, F., London ... (don.) 5 0 O 
Price, C. A., Neath ... (sub.) 1 1 0 | Waterhouse, Mrs., Reading * 5 0 0 
Price, J. T. (deceased) (legacy) 178 O O | West, E.,J.P., Bradford ... (sub.) 1 0 0 
Priestman, E., Bradford ... (sub.) 1 0 0 | Whiting, J., Leeds .. aia ie a © 
Priestman, F., Bradford ... _,, 1 0 0. Wilkey, J. F. Exeter. ‘ 010 0 
Priestman, J.. Bradford... ,, 010 0. Wilson, H. J. &C.C., Sheffield se 1 0 0 
Proctor, J., Newcastle-on-Tyne | Wilson, J. ... 010 0 
2 years) .. .. (sub.) 2 0 O | Wilson, J. E. , Birmingham " (don.) 25 0 0 
hates J. R., South Shields __,, 1 0 O | Wippell, C. x Exeter .. (sub) 0 5 0 
Pumphrey, 8. ’B., Birmingham ,, : ; | Wood, W., York | sis ‘ini te 05 0 
Bedford he a | 
owe te a E., Rotherham ” 0 5 0 | SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
Richards, E. and E., Bath... ,, 010 0| RECEIVED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Richardson, H., Newcastle-on-Tyne An American, Marseilles ... (don.) 300 francs 
(sub.) 010 0 Alexander, Miss M. B., Reigate 
Richardson, J. R., Lisburn (don.) 7 10 0 | (sub.) £1 1 O 
Rosling, 8., Reading (2 years) (sub.) 2 2 0 Alexander, Miss S.A., Reigate ,, ae oe 
Rowntree, J. S., York tia a 010 0 Binns, R., Derby ... nates <tle 0 5 0 
Rowntree, Mrs. 8., York ... ,, 110 0O | Capper, 8., Clevedon jhe ci 010 0 
Rowntree, J., Scarborough ™ 010 0 | Clissold, W., London ———— 3 3 0 
Ryley, T. C.... ‘te ... (don.) 12 10 0 | Ecroyd, W., Burnley ... (don.).10 0 0 
Sanders, W., Clifton ... (sub) 1 1 O | Fox, Mrs. C. L., Falmouth (sub.) 1 1 0 
Sheppard, J. H., Harrogate ™ 2 0 0. Glaisyer, J.H., Brighton ... ,, 010 0 
Shewell, J., Colchester ...,, 010 O | James, R., Helston... “we. es 20 0 
Silver, Miss, Woodbridge ... ___,, 0 5 O .; Longdon, F.,J.P., Derby... , ~1 1 O 
Snowdon, Mrs. A., Birmingham | Lury, Mrs. E., Bristol “ 05 0 
(3 years) .. - 3 0 0 | Moorsom, Mrs. : de 010 6 
ieniitiaede, M. E. ‘Van, The | Palmer, Capt. R.N., “Hawick ‘ 1 0 06 
Hague i 1 0 O | Pease, T. . Westbury- on-Trym _,, i oe Fe 
Southall, Mre. A,, Leominster n 1 0 0O | Pollard, ‘ W., Reading ... ~ 0 5 0 
Spence, Mrs. Jey York ity. es 010 6 Proctor, J. R., North Shields __,, 010 0 
Stansfield, J., Bradford... ” 0 5 0 Sanders, W. (deceased) ... (legacy) 1919 0 
Stansfield, J. S., Bradford - 1 0 O |} Southall, J. T., Leominster (sub.) 010 © 
Stansfield, Mrs. M. 0 5 0 Waterhouse, Mra. M., Reading(don.) 5 5 O 
Stephenson, Miss A., Exmouth (don.) 5 1 0. Collection at Public Meeting ... ll 8 0 





| 
| 
| 
| 


EMANCIPATION DAY, AUGUST Isr. 


In accordance with the strongly-expressed wish of some of our warmest friends, 
we venture to ask the friends of the Anti-Slavery Society, and the advocates of 
freedom, throughout Great Britain and the World, to set aside the Ist of August next, 
being the anniversary of the complete abolition of slavery in the West Indies, as a day, 
for simultaneous prayer on behalf of the untold myriads still languishing in cruel 
bonds, and for the utter extinction of an accursed ‘traffic which destroys half a million 
of Africans every year. And in order that prayer may be, according to the Divine plan 
of procedure, accompanied by effort, we ask that on that same day—of happy memory to- 
myriads—contributions be made to the funds of the Anti-Slavery Society, in order that 
the Committee may be able to prosecute its work with renewed vigour and effectiveness, 
The nation has again risen to denounce slavery. Let every effort be made to perpetuate 
and organise this protest until slavery shall utterly cease from the face of the earth. 
The mission of this Society can be fulfilled only when Foreign as well as British slavery 
is abolished. Information may be obtained of the Secretary, and contributions sent 
either to him or the Treasurer, WILLIAM ALLEN, Esq., 27, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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CASH STATEMENT OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
FOR THE YEAR 1875. 





Dr. INCOME. | EXPENDITURE. Cr. 
£ s. d. a: & &.. 
To Balance at Bank... .. 479 2 9 | By printing Reporter and other } 324 13 9: 
» Donations... it ... 1,098 8 9 | Publications i \ . 
,, Subscriptions is a aa eS », Universal Alliance and 
», Legacy sh 178 0 0 other Anti-Slavery Ex- 50 0 0 
,, Receipts for Rents iss .. 199 0 0 penses bis 
,» Interest and Returned Pro- 16738] ” De Plevitz Testimonial . 20 0 0 
bate Tax »» Warning Chinese et 20 0 0 
», Interest on Investment ... 85 6 8 Romy ie 
, Sale of Furniture and Waste »» House Rent, Housekeeper, 
” "Paper 10 30 ~ and Office Expenses r vadicnanive | 
», Salaries git ... 293 19 4 
e » Taxes .. ; 43 12 2 
es Advertisements, Books, &o. . 75 12 11 
| 4, Postages, Stationery, Mes- 
| sages, Parcels, ry j wu Ss 
» Public Meetings, Deputation 4112 5 
Expenses, oe &e. % 
, », Petty Cash in hand . ki 817 6 ' 
# 9% a on Deposit _... .. 500 0 0 
4 » Balance at rare Dec. 
a Slet, 1875... 6 21 8 
£2,179 12 9 £2,179 12 9 











-—_-——— - : 


Donations and Susscrirptions for Tae Anti-Siavery Soctety will be 
received by Witriam ALLEN, Esq., Treasurer, 27, New Broad Street, E.C., or by 
the Secretary. 

Subscribers for “‘ Reporter” should kindly send Post-Office Orders to AARON 
Buzacortt, at General Post Office, E.C. 





ANE SSL i RE SAYS Sa a» See WY ST 


SuGcGcEsteD Form oF Bravest TO THE SOCIETY. 


“T give to the TrEasuRER for the time being, or to the person for the time 
being acting as such, of THe British anp Foreian Anti-Siavery Society, 
and whose receipt I direct shall be a sufficient discharge for the same, the sum 
of £ sterling [free of Legacy Duty], to be applied for the general purposes 
of the said Society ; and [with the duty in respect thereof] to be fully paid out 
of such part of my personal estate as is legally applicable to such purpose.” 

[If a Testator do not wish the Legacy to be paid free of duty, the words 
within brackets should be omitted. | 

Devises of land, or money charged on land, or secured on mortgage of land 
or tenements, are void ; but money or stock may be given by Will, if not directed 
to be laid out in land.] 
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